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Your mill may burn. If you are manu- 
facturing staples and have not trademarked 
and advertised your line, it would be a very 
serious loss. 


People would not wait for your goods, 
and you can’t become a jobber—buying and 
selling similar goods while you rebuild. 

But if you have an established trademark—well 
advertised—and your mill burns, you begin to APPRE- 
CIATE WHAT A VALUABLE AND PERMANENT 
PART OF YOUR CAPITAL YOUR TRADEMARK IS, 

It’s the biggest and best asset you have. 

While you are rebuilding. or enlarging, or changing 
your business, THE TRADEMARK IS ON GUARD 
every minute—keeping other men from appropriating 
profits THAT BELONG TO YOU—safeguarding your 
customers, because THEY know you would rather burn 
up your mill and your house than destroy the value of 
your trademark by putting out unworthy goods. 

It's our business to help build trademarks and to 
guide you in advertising them. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
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How to Make the 


High Cost of Living 
Pay Extra Dividends 


This old world moves forward 
constantly but not steadily, All 
progress is a series of rushing 
waves each reaching a little fur- 
ther than its predecessor. 

Now one class, now another, ad- 
vances a step beyond the rest. 
Two thousand years ago half our 
proud Caucasian race were serfs 
or slaves. “The Battle of Mara- 
thon was fought by slaves un- 
chained from their master’s door 
steps.” 

Then came a series of insurrec- 
tions and rebellions against tyr- 
anny ending in the American and 
French revolutions and the white 
race (except a few odd millions 
in Russia) were free—but not 
equal. 

This great country of ours was 
formed by and for educated men. 
The broadest and most glorious 
proclamation of equality could not 
wipe out the habits which caste 
system for centuries had implant- 
ed and the same one who signed 
the Declaration of Independence 
voted a constitutional proviso for 
three million slaves. 

What has this to do with mak- 
ing extra dividends? Just this— 
the class which brought about the 
Revolution were the first to bene- 
fit by it. Merchants, Planters 
(not farmers) and Professional 
Men led the thought of the coun- 
try and collected the bank ac- 
counts. And the manufacturer 
who catered to them became both 
famous and prosperous. 

But now another class is com- 
ing into its own. What we refer 


GEO. W. HERBERT, 
Special Representative, 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


to as the increased cost of living 
is mainly the farmer collecting 
his share of prosperity. The city 
man finds, in spite of his 30% in- 
crease in salary, that his income 
will only buy 80% of what his 
smaller income once would, be- 
cause the farmer is getting 50% 
and in some cases 100%, more for 
his goods. 

In short the pendulum is swinging 
from city to country. As a whole 
our income buys more than ever 
in our history. The city man’s 
income now buys at least double 
what the farmer’s bought a de- 
cade ago, but the measure of ex- 
tra prosperity is with the farmer. 

And the wise manufacturer, 
recognizing the condition, is 
reaching this new buying class 
through its 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wallace’s Farmer 

The Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 

Home and Farm, -Louisville 
The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


And they are learning what it 
means for extra dividends to apply 
to their benefit the buying impulse 
of an increasing income. May we 
show you what it could mean to 
you? 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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ADVERTISING—A FORM OF 
ORGANIZED SALES- 
MANSHIP. 





ANALYZING THE NEEDS OF OTHERS 
—MR. DEWART, OF MUNSEY’S, 
RISES FROM BOILERMAKER TO 
GENERAL MANAGER—SALESMAN- 
SHIP UNIVERSALLY NECESSARY— 
ORGANIZING SALES METHODS— 
THE CONSUMER AND THE ADVER- 
TISING METHOD. 





By John Lee Mahin. 
President, Mahin Advertising Agency, 
hicago. 

A little more than twelve years 
ago, a youth, twenty-two years of 
age, and fresh from the college 
of experience, managed through 
a peculiar sort of bull-dog tenac- 
ity to get a job on the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Rail- 
road. He knew. very little about 
the business of traffic, transpor- 
tation, or freight rates, and so 
they put him to work digging 
sewers, subbing on a wreck-train 
and cleaning the internal clinkers 
from fresh water boilers. Right 
merrily he made the welkin ring 
at the railroad yard. But some- 
thing quite apart kept calling 
him. He thought his right hand 
was better constituted to hold a 
pen than to wield a three-pound 
hammer in the chorus of pande- 
monium., 

He had a strong inclination for 
figures. The inevitable con- 
fronted him. He had to make 
up his mind to get out of the 
railroad business and the boiler 
cleaning profession or throw 
away his ink bottle. As a pre- 
liminary, he took a three months’ 
course in bookkeeping, retired 
ig the yards, and looked about 
im. 

The impulse strongest in him 
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was not to repair something, but 
to sell something. 

Salesmanship dominated him. 
In a nebulous way, the idea 
formed in his mind that great 
prosperity was in store for the 
man who supplied public neces- 
sities. 

One day he read an article 
about Frank A. Munsey, already 
world-famous as a publisher and 
a manufacturer. The Rochester 
boy heard that Mr. Munsey was 
erecting a magnificent depart- 
ment store in New London. 

Did the ex-railroad cub take 
the next train for New London 
in search of a job? 

No. He went off and made a 
careful investigation of Frank 
Munsey’s rating with Bradstreet 
He found he was worth $300,000 
“and growing.” 

The story of how this Roches- 
ter boy opened a correspondence, 
got on the trail of his job and riv- 
eted himself to the one idea of 
joining the pay-roil is a long one. 
It is a lesson in “sticktoitive- 
ness,” an epic in persistence and 
a record of tireless application to 
the one idea of “landing with 
Munsey.” And “land” he did in 
the bookkeeping department at 
$15 a week. 

He saw the expansion of the 
business, the far-reaching effect 
of concentration and salesman- 
ship and organization. 

He plugged at it, night and day, 
without regard for office hours, 
and shutting his eyes to all else 
save the growth of the business. 

The food department store in 
New London became the parent 
of fifty other stores, linking 
Eastern cities with its chains and 
all carrying out successfully the 
policies of organized salesman- 
ship developed by the Rochester 
boy. 
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The two magazines at that time 
pub:ished by ‘Lhe Munsey Com- 
pany grew into six, and four 
daily newspapers were added to 
the family. 

The business increased. The 
future, pregnant with promise, 
loomed in majestic proportions. 

Organization became the watch- 

word. The Rochester boy had 
grown up with the business, oc- 
cupying every position of trust 
and responsibility in the gift of 
his’ employer. 

To-day, although not yet thirty- 
five years of age, the once boiler- 
cleaner, William T. Dewart, is 
now the general manager of The 
Frank A. Munsey Company, and 
all that it stands for in publish- 
ing, manufacturing and _sales- 
manship. 

By what process had he risen 
to this opportunity? 

Close attention to the details of 
his business, the future of organ- 
ized salesmanship and the per- 
sonality of his employer. 

He had analyzed Mr. Munsey 
and his opportunities. He had 
become convinced of Mr. Mun- 
sey’s large ultimate success, and 
that in time Mr. Munsey would 
need and appreciate just the 
service that he was best able to 
render. to him. 

Mr. Dewart showed himself 
essentially a salesman in the tru- 
est sense of the word as far as 
his own powers and abilities were 
concerned. 

He knew exactly what he could 
do himself if given the oppor- 
tunity. He had analyzed and 
thought out what Mr. Munsey 
would need in the way of as- 
sistance when he fully developed 
his ambitious plans. 

Mr. Dewart did not find a mar- 
ket for his abilities awaiting him 
with a beckoning hand. He had 
to create his own opportunity. 

Upon every human being the 
responsibility of salesmanship 
rests. It is a duty that cannot be 
escaped. Every man and every 
woman has powers of usefulness 
which must be marketed in this 
complex, co-operative civilization 
in which we are living. 

We see merchants with but lit- 
tle schooling conducting success- 


ful business enterprises and in- 
creasing in prosperity ycar after 
year and admittedly aber men 
judged entirely by intelectual 
standards going into bank. uptey 
after attempting the identical 
lines of business. 

These differences can be attr:bu- 
table to no other cause than that 
something which men possess in 
varying degree but which, it is ap- 
parent, can be developed and in- 
tensified by will power, and that 
is the quality of persuad’ng 
others to accept us at the same 
estimate we place upon ourselves 
and upon which we can continue 
to make good. This is as good a 
definition of the word salesman- 
ship as I am able to give, and as 
applied to merchandise it needs 
only a little restating in terms 
and not in essence. 

Salesmanship is persuading 
people to purchase what one has 
to sell them at a price which 
means permanent satisfaction to 
the buyer. 

All I know about advertising I 
learned as an everyday salesman, 
To me advertising is nothing 
more nor less than organized 
salesmanship. 

As the modern shoemaking fac- 
tory, with its many automatic 
machines, and its army of high- 
class salesmen, calling on mer- 
chants operating high-class shoe 
stores throughout the country, 
has supplanted the old-time cob- 
bler, so the use of words, pic- 
tures, type, printing plates, paper 
and printers’ ink has given to 
salesmanship an impetus, a scope 
and a dominion that it never 
could have possessed otherwise. 

The one thing that began to 
become more clearly impressed 
on my mind was that price was 
not a measure of value so much 
as it was an appreciation of the 
quality of the salesmanship that 
had been put behind the article. 

An instance in point is the ex- 
perience of a very successful 
manufacturer I met: 

He told me of an experience 
he had in selling a dealer three 
high-priced ranges. A year after 
he sold them he called on the 
dealer and found that. only one 
had been disposed of. The dealer 











explained that he had been in 
business there twenty-seven years, 
that it was a cheap town and high- 
class goods would not move there. 
While he was talking a lady came 
in and asked to see a stove. A 
half-grown boy, who looked as if 
his relatives had all died the day 
before, walked up to her and, 
leading her to the two ranges 
that were sianding in a prominent 
place on the floor, suggested in a 
doleful tone of voice that “there 
is a good stove.” The woman 
snapped out something about 
“how much?” 

The stove man, telling me the 
story afterward, said, “I could 
not stand that.” He rushed over 
and pulled open the front door 
of the range, which hinged from 
the bottom, and jumped up and 
down on it. As he was over six 
feet tall, he added a visible illus- 
tration to his statement that this 
range would perform useful serv- 
ice when he and the lady he was 
talking to were both dead and 
gone. 

Then he called her attention to 
the fire-box. He assured her 
that, with her experience, she 
could see its advantages over any 
she had ever used, and with a 
few chips of wood she could that 
very afternoon, if she wanted to, 
make her husband the finest bis- 
cuits he had ever eaten. He said 
he felt safe in assuming that she 
was a good cook, because a wom- 
an who was so interested as to 
come to the store and look into 
the matter herself must be a very 
good cook. 

He talked along in that strain 
until he made that woman feel 
that her kitchen would never be 
complete and that she never could 
cook the best things of which she 
was capable until] she got that 
range into her house. 

It is needless to say that the 
woman bought the range and paid 
a good deal more for it than the 
retail dealer had priced it, and 
that this stove salesman shipped 
ito the town. the following 
week, a carload of stoves and 
personally superintended a sale 
which cleaned them all out in 
very short order. 

The more I thought over this 
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story, the more I became con- 
vinced that the stove which that 
woman bought was actualiy more 
valuable, in every sense in which 
the word “value” could be uscd, 
because the salesman had _ in- 
vested it with qualities which 
added continually to her satis- 
faction and happiness. 

It only requires a little thought 
to realize that the fashion in 
which our clothes are cut and 
made up, the styies of our hats 
and our shoes, the outward fo.m 
of our articles of jewelry, are all 
the results of studied, careful, 
brainy but subtle salesmanship on 
the part of those whose financial 
interests were best served by put- 
ting us, unconsciously to our- 
se'ves, in the state of mind in 
which we demand and cheerfully 
pay our good money for the vari- 
ous articles of clothing and adorn- 
ment that all of us cherish. 

The great merchants and great 
manufacturers have been men 
who made their personality count, 
not alone in the organization of 
large commercial enterprises for 
producing and distributing goods, 
but more especially in investing 
the goods with increased va.ue by 
educating the people to a larger 
consumption of the same. 

The final purchaser, the © con- 
sumer, the one who takes the 
article out of the channels of 
trade, is, after all, the arbiter of 


‘ trade itself. 


This consumer nearly always 
purchases in unconscious obedi- 
ence to what he or she believes 
to be the dictates of an authority 
which is anxiously consulted. and 
respected. 

Public sentiment is always the 
product of deliberate, determined 
effort on the part of people who 
have learned how to hold and 
sway public opinion. 

Advertising, as organized and 
highly developed salesmanship, 
offers, in this commercial age, the 
best opportunity for the exercise 
of creative ability. 

The mental attitude of the pur- 


_chaser is what is symbolized by 


the name of the article, or the 
name of the trade-mark or brand 
which distinguishes a particular 
article; and as this mental atti- 
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tude can be produced by the use 
of means which are available to 
everybody in business, it is sur- 
prising that this phase of busi- 
ness development does not re- 
ceive more attention. 

The American people are read- 
ers of magazines and newspapers. 
They are active, and throng the 
busy thoroughfares, where they 
see billboards; and they ride on 
the street-car lines, where signs 
are displayed. 

The American people are wide- 
awake and attentive to new ideas 
and new thoughts; and maga- 
zine, newspaper, street-car and 
billboard space present opportu- 
nities for the expression of new 
ideas which no other people in 
the world have ever had, and 
which give to American business 
men an opportunity for the crea- 
tion of a favorable state of mind 
on the part of the buyer such as 
no other business men ever had 
in the world’s history. 

The new advertiser is often 
confused by the many opportu- 
nities presented te him and the 
impossibility of any purse being 
large enough to employ them all. 

The best advertising uses high- 
ly organized methods in prefer- 
ence to those not so fully devel- 
oped. For instance, the largest 
circulation confined within the 
territory available to the adver- 
tiser is always more economical 
to use than the same aggregate 
circulation might be of a number 
of smaller ones. 

A big dealer buys more goods 
than a little dealer, yet the only 
difference is that the big deal- 
er is a more highly organized 
type. 

The best advertising empha- 
sizes individual characteristics of 
the advertiser, and takes cog- 
nizance of competitors only in 
the preliminary plans, never in 
the actual announcement. 

For instance, an advertisement 
from which the name of the ad- 
vertiser can be taken out and that 
of a competitor substituted, and 
the advertisement then be just as 
good for the competitor as it is 
for the man who uses it, does not 
rise. above mediocrity, and fails 
in emphasizing the individual 


characteristics of the advertiser’s 
own business. 

Good advertising does not con- 
sume attention to its words, or 
its pictures, or its design, to the 
exclusion of the article adver- 
tised. 

A well-known constructor of 
clothing advertisements says that 
as long as he is complimented on 
his illustration or on his text mat- 
ter he realizes that he has not 
done his best work; but when 
some would-be critic absolutely 
questions whether his house 
makes as good goods as he 
claims it~does, then he knows that 


the advertisement has struck 


home, and fulfilled its mission. 
The best advertising is always 
optimistic in tone. People do not 
like to associate nor do business 
with pessimists. 
The best advertising is always 
“made good” by the advertiser. 





WANT PUBLISHERS TO USE A 
BETTER QUALITY OF PAPER. 


The Brooklyn Public Library is agi- 
tated over the discovery that the news- 
papers which have been bound for the 
last thirty years are beginning to decay 
owing to the fact that they are made of 
wood pulp. Librarian Hill, in his re- 
port, says that this is a very vital mat- 
ter, and that something should be done 
to influence publishers to use a better 
grade of paper. Indeed, Mr. Hill re- 
ports that the chairman of the adminis- 
tration committee has been correspond- 
ing with the press in an effort to sce if 
= ~‘eepemeons cannot be brought 
about. 


————+0>— 
WRITE WEEKS TO PASS BEN- 
NETT POSTAL BILL. 


Postat Procress LEacue. 

Wasuincrton, D. C., Mar. 23, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

Please set all your readers and cor- 
respondents at work writing to Chair- 
man John W. Weeks, House Postal 
Committee, requesting immediate action 
on Bennett Postal Bill, 

We should win our case if we are 
half supported. The winds and the 
waves are with us. 

James S. Cow Les. 
———_+0+-—__— 


A new text-book on composition, 
entitled, “A College Course in Writing 
from Models,” has just been pub- 
lished by Miss Frances C.~ Berkeley, 
instructor in English at the University 
of Wisconsin. It contains some eighty 
models of different types of writing, 
from autobiography and newspaper edi- 
torials to short stories and descriptions, 
with suggestions for original work. 
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_ THE MOVEMENT TOWARD 


CLEANER, BETTER AND 
BIGGER NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 





PRINTERS’ INK INVESTIGATION AND 
AGITATION WELCOMED—PRESIDENT 
OF ADVERTISING CLUBS STUMPING 
THE COUNTRY “PREACHING DOC- 
TRINE OF CLEAN ADVERTISING’— 
WHAT PUBLISHERS ARE DOING 
ABOUT. IT. 





Printers’ Inx’s leadership in 
the movement toward the elimin- 
ation of objectionable advertising 
has been responded to with the 
greatest heartiness. 

Both publishers and advertisers 
who have been studying the sub- 
ject have, with a significant unan- 
imity, arrayed themselves on the 
side which Printers’ INK has 
taken. 

Even retail advertisers have 
been emphatic in their expres- 
sions of opinion against the sorry 
crew of questionable advertisers 
alongside of whose discredited 
effusions their ads are sometimes 
placed. 

President S. C. Dobbs, of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America and manager of Coca 
Cola (in which capacity he 
spends hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually for advertising), 
has been stumping the country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
recently, addressing advertising 
men and publishers—“always,” he 
says, “preaching the gospel of 
honest,-clean advertising, and the 
elimination of the last remnant 
of fraudulence. I speak on this 
subject so invariably because I 
believe it is paramount to all ad- 
vertisers’ interests; and I find 
that everywhere, in all sections 
of the country, advertisers are re- 
ceptive to this gospel.” 

PrinTERS’ INK’s investigation 
among 250 prominent newspapers 
revealed some interesting side- 
lights upon the individual steps 
taken by publishers toward the 
elimination of the fraudulent. 
Says Advertising Manager Ray, 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


“We are glad to note that there is a 
decided agitation among the leadin 
newspapers to eliminate deceptive an 


objectionable advertising. We have 
been doing this for several years. In 
the long run it will result in increased 
receipts for the cash drawer and an in- 
creasing amount of advertising. We re- 
quire financial advertisers, who are 
not known personally to us, to furnish 
us with references as to the reliability 
of the parties operating the advertised 
proposition. We demand, as such ref- 
erences, statements from disinterested 
and reliable banks or trust companies 
that they know the parties advertising 
to be reliable and responsible people. 

“This strict policy as above has re- 
sulted in a large increase of business 
of a higher character, showing that le- 
gitimate advertisers appreciate and de- 
sire to encourage newspapers who are 
making a fight for clean advertisin 
copy. [The Globe-Democrat gaine 
1,555 columns in 1909 over 1908.] We 
have gone even further. We are re- 
quiring that advertisements, especially 
those of patent medicines or similar 
propositions, show on their face that 
they are advertisements. You are per- 
haps familiar with the great amount of 
imitation reading matter copy which 
has been promulgated in recent years, 
set up as near as the rules of the vari- 
ous papers permit in imitation of news, 
suggesting that certain prescriptions if 
filled can be prepared at home, and in- 
variably containing some ingredient 
which is prepared agpvaige | by the 
advertiser. m such copy the Globe- 
Democrat requires a distinct signature 
or else the word ‘advt.’ ” 

James Schermerhorn, publisher 
of the Detroit Times (who made 
an address at the last conven- 
tion of the A. A. C. of A. on the 
subject of cleaner advertising, 
after an investigation), says: 

“TI know of no work that Printers’ 
Inx could take up that would accom- 
plish more for a better business stand- 
ard of the newspapers of the country 
than the one upon which you have now 
entered. 

“Proprietary remedies that strike us 
as legitimate or meritorious are ad- 
mitted to our columns. In other words, 
we do not condemn a remedy because 
it is advertised, but seek to draw the 
line so carefully that its appearance in 
our columns is a token of its legiti- 
macy. Certain kinds of advertising are 
excluded as a matter of fixed policy; 
— at all suspicious or question- 
able is looked into thoroughly before 
accepted. 

“We draw the line at all copy that 
is offensive or fraudulent, or which ap- 
pears to be of the nature of imposi- 
tion upon the credulity of our readers.” 


A. D. Bishop, of the Denver 
Post writes: “We have done 
more to clean out objectionable 
advertisements within the last 
year than ever before in the his- 
tory of the paper. The “Want” 
columns have come in also for a 
general clean-up.” 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
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of the New York Times, says: 
“The efforts of Printers’ INK in 
behalf of honest advertising in 
the newspapers are highly com- 
mendable. 


“No secret preparations are adver- 
tised in the columns of the Times, and, 
as has already been said, no medical 
announcement is accepted that does not 
receive the egproval of a_ reputable 
member of the medical profession, to 
whom the copy is submitted. 

“Each advertisement in the want® 
columns must represent a bona fide 
‘want.’ No advertisement is knowingly 
permitted to appear under any false 
pretense. For example: ‘Employment 
Agencies’ may advertise only under the 
classification of ‘Employment Agencies.’ 
The New York Times invites its read- 
ers to point out undesirable advertise- 
ments, and $100 will be paid for the 
arrest and conviction of any swindler 
who may have obtained money under 
false pretense through the medium of a 
misleading or fraudulent advertisement. 

“We do and have rejected thousands 
of lines of advertising matter for the 
reason that the advertiser misrepre- 
sented his goods, and was unfair in his 
business.” 


Says W. B. Southwell, busi- 
ness manager of the Des Moines 
Register and Leader: 


“In January, 1908, the Register and 
Leader and oe Tribune announced 
that all liquor advertising, including 
beer and champagne, would be elimi- 
nated from the advertising columns of 
these papers. Since the 10th of March, 
1909, no liquor advertising of any de- 
scription has appeared in these papers. 
We even eliminate medicinal whisky 
advertising, such as Duffy. At the 
same time, we announced the elimina- 
tion of certain lines of undesirable 
medical advertising. In fact, nearly all 
the medical advertising appearing in 
our paper at this time is edited here in 
our office, especially the advertising of 
local specialists. Practically all of the 
local specialists’ advertising bears the 
abbreviation, ‘Advt.’ ” 

The Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican is one of the most thorough- 
going newspapers with regard to 
clean advertising, accepting no 
liquor advertising, and carrying 
the clean standard even into the 
food products line of advertising. 
The North American says this 
policy has paid well, both in ad- 
vertising and in circulation. 

The Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger says: 

“We keep a standing announcement 
in our ‘Want’ columns, asking our 
readers to inform us whenever they 
notice in our paper an advertisement of 
doubtful character or improper; as soon 
as we ascertain it, if such be the case, 
the advertisement is instantly discon- 
tinued.” 


The Cincinnati Post says: 

“We go as far as we can consistent- 
ly, to protect our readers against mis- 
representation of goods advertised in 
our columns, We also refuse to accept 
an advertisement from one advertiser 
assailing mercliandise or business of an- 
other advertiser, whether the one as- 
sailed is a patron of our columns or 
not. We permit absolutely no cross-fire 
of this kind in our advertising columns, 
We are working on the theory that one 
of our greatest assets is the confidence 
our readers have in our advertisements, 
and we do not knowingly permit any 
merchant to tear down, through state- 
ment or action, that which we are aim- 
ing to build up.” 

F. Ss. Almy, Jr., of the Fall 
River Evening News, says: 

“We have succeeded without this line 
of business for some time, and expect 
to in the future. It appears that the 
minute we threw out all objectionable 
advertising our advertising patronage, 
both local and foreign, realized the 
stand we were taking, and our business 
increased both in regard to circulation 
and advertising patronage.” 

Advertising managers, manu- 
facturers and advertising agents, 
up to the days of newspapers and 
magazines which threw out the 
whole line of “objectionable” ad- 
vertising, very frequently won- 
dered why public confidence in ad- 
vertising grew so slowly. 

To-day they wonder no more. 
They know. The clean news- 
papers and magazines, with their 
close scrutiny and_ restrictions 
upon what they'll accept, have 
proved in dollars’ and cents’ 
worth of sales that advertising 
value in any publication is in per- 
fect accordance with its standards 
of advertising acceptance. 

When you sell a man a spavined 
horse for a good one he will 
think a long while before buying 
from you again. And when a 
newspaper reader has been led to 
deal with some of the shysters 
who do business through adver- 
tising wherever they are _toler- 
ated, he views all newspaper ad- 
vertising in the light of sinister 
cunning and unprincipled mis- 
representation. And as more and 
more readers discount advertis- 
ing, it becomes harder and harder 
for legitimate advertising to get 
respect and results. _ 

Such is the advertisers’ view- 
point—and you can hear similar 
talk wherever advertising men of 
importance gather together. 
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IMPROVING GENERAL AD- 
VERTISING CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH RE- 
TAILERS. 





HOW A DEPARTMENT STORE ADVER- 
TISING MAN VIEWS IT—WASTED 
PRINTED MATTER—MAKING DEAL- 
ERS PAY FOR BOOKLETS—-HOW A 
MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN LOOKS TO 
RETAILERS—-WORKING FROM THE 
RETAILERS STANDPOINT—BUFFALO 
AD CLUB ADDRESS. 





By C. E. Brett. 
Advertising Manager, the William Hen- 
gerer Co. (Department Store), 
uffalo. 

A business acquaintance, who 
has been engaged for some time 
in perfecting a little machine for 
household use, told me the other 
day that his efforts had met with 
success. “It works perfectly and 
there is bound to be a universal 
demand when people know of its 
usefulness. I have completed all 
arrangements for producing and 
now I’m ready to market. How 
shall I go about it?” 

He doesn’t know it, but he is 
up against the greatest problem 
confronting the manufacturers to- 
day—the problem of distribution. 

Distribution, made up of two in- 
separable elements—salesmanship 
and advertising—is the liveliest 
proposition before us to-day, a 
subject of keen interest to manu- 
facturer and retailer alike and to 
their advertising representatives. 
In the whole process of distribu- 
tion from manufacturer to con- 
sumer the one ultra important fac- 
tor is the retailer. 

The campaigns which have had 
as their covert purpose the forc- 
ing of the retailer to carry certain 
goods, have, most of them, died 
a-borning. 

That cheerful motto, “the re- 
tailer be damned,” slowly, and in 
some cases sadly, is being turned 
to the wall. 

The power of the manufacturer 
to dictate the policy of the retailer 
is lessening with every newly ad- 
vertised product that enters the 
field. The importance of the re- 
tailer in any plan of distribution 
is becoming greater every day. 
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It is but a few years since the 
manufacturer considered his dis- 
tribution complete when he had 
placed his product with the whole- 
saler, who in turn sold it to the 
retailer and washed his hands of 
the whole business. Some of the 
merchandise of those days you'll 
find this very minute in some lit 
tle store on the cross roads, dis- 
tribution not complete even aitet 
many years. 

Just a day or two ago this ap- 
peared in the press: “Cutting out 
jobbers. Steel Trust to deal di- 
rect. The United States Steel Com- 
pany has decided to go after the 
steel jobbing trade,” etc: Trade 
papers in every issue are telling 
the same story, varied only in the 
name of the manufacturer. 

There is no reason to believe, 
however, that the day of the 
wholesaler is over. Without him 
manufacturers would find it dif- 
ficult, expensive, impractical to 
try to reach thousands of small 
retailers scattered through the 
country. 

But from the manufacturer to 
the big retailer, eliminating all 
middlemen, is the marked econ- 
omic tendency of the tinies. 

And there the manufacturer 
stops. 

Is distribution complete? By rio 
means. Not until the goods are 
in actual use by the consumer. 

Nor has the manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility ceased until this has 
been accomplished. 

Do not misunderstand me. Not 
for a moment do I mean that the 
retailer should sit listlessly by and 
let the manufacturer sell the goods 
he ought to dispose of himself. 
Such a policy would be ruinous to 
his business because it would de- 
stroy its initiative. 

But it is not enough to fill his 
shelves with merchandise and give 
no further thought to its disposal. 
Goods must be kept moving. 
Goods that move. 

That is what the merchant 
wants. It means cleaner stocks, 
a more frequent turn over and bet- 
ter profits at the end of the year. 
That is what the manufacturer 
wants for it means for him in- 
creased output, more economical 
production and, therefore, keener 
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weapons with which to fight com- 
petition. ; 

Grant this, and the question 
comes—how ? 

Co-operate? No. For you can 
force co-operation with a club and 
it will be sickly, peevish and bar- 
ren. Poor word,‘ how it is being 
overworked these days. 

Let us rather use forcible Anglo- 
Saxon and say—get together. 

Get close together, you manu- 
facturer and retailer, close enough 
to beget faith and understanding 
and enthusiasm. 

That’s the very thing that’s be- 
ing done in many big campaigns, 
you say? 

Well, let’s see how it is being 
done. 

Into the retailer’s advertising 
office comes the representative of 
some manufacturer. He is bustling 
with the importance of a new ad- 
vertising campaign, the greatest 
and most expensive ever under- 
taken, he assures you. 

Now I gather from his remarks 
that this campaign has been un- 
dertaken solely with the interests 
of our store at heart. 

Artistic, convincing advertise- 
ments will appear in all the lead- 
ing magazines, and every woman 
will be clamoring for their wares. 

Elaborate booklets will be fur- 
nished (for a consideration) as 
will street car cards and posters 
and folders for general distribu- 
tion. They also maintain a bureau 
for the preparation of retailers’ 
copy and will send electros and 
halftones and a series of ads. 

All his house asks in return is 
co-operation in our advertising, 
just a fair space in our newspapers 
a few times a month during the 
season, not a niggardly space, but 
such as the importance of the ar- 
ticle under discussion demands. 

No one could find any fault with 
such a proposition as this, could 
they? 

It had been carefully thought 
out by experts. It had taken time, 
effort and money. His firm had 
been generous, always prodigal 
with— 

I was just going to say with 
their money when I happened to 
think of a recent advertisement 
of a leading periodical. 


“Last spring a man spent a total 
of $16,000 advertising a new fab- 
ric. In go days he had secured 
700 new accounts, sold 1,250,000 
yards more than he had expected, 
at an average net advance of 3 
cents a yard.” 

I remember well the very able 
and interesting talk I heard in 
Cleveland in which it was argued 
that advertising tends to decrease 
the cost of production. I believe 
it does. 

Nevertheless 1 know of goods 
identical in every way being sold 
to retailers at two prices, one for 
the trade-marked article, a lesser 
price for the same goods without 
trade-mark. Instances of trade- 
marked goods being held at higher 
prices than other goods of equal 
quality are too numerous to cause 
comment. 

So much by way of digression, 
_ The representative is still talk- 
ing. 
He refers again to the large ap- 
propriation, bringing it nearer and 
nearer to our own clientele. And 
after he is gone I look around to 
see if he left it anywhere in the 
office. 

Now let’s see how much of that 
appropriation we really get. 

Suppose the firm of Smith has 
taken a page in ten of the lead- 
ing magazines this month. It cost 
him somewhere about $27,000. 

Buffalo’s share reckoned on the 
local circulation of those maga- 
zines would be $99.90 with perhaps 
half a dozen, perhaps a good many 
more retailers scrapping for the 
returns. 

If Smith’s man has been clever 
enough possibly all the retailers 
together spend $990 in the newspa- 
pers advertising Smith’s product. 

That is certainly true if we have 
used any of the cuts with which 
Smith supplied us. 

Here is a red lantern and the 
warning is—if it is good advertis- 
ing policy to furnish the retailer 
with cuts illustrating your mer- 
chandise it is worth. while doing 
well. 

Every well regulated store has 
its definite policy toward public- 
ity. Many large stores who use il- 
Justrations in ‘heir advertising 
maintain their own art depart- 
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ment. ‘There are a multitude of 
others who depend upon the stock 
cut houses for the pictorial part of 
their publicity. : 

Now, whether you use illustra- 
tions from your own art depart- 
ment only or stock cuts or none 
at all apparently makes no dif- 
ference to the affluent advertising 
office of the average manufac- 
turer. 

Along come the cuts—a motley 
crew, without so much as an en- 
quiry as to whether they can be 
used or not. 

I will venture to say that 75 
per cent of them never appear in 
public, while the ratio might be 
reversed and 75 per cent be do- 
ing good service for both manu- 
facturer and retailer if the cuts 
were of the right sort and the 
distribution intelligently made. 

Frequently a manufacturer has 
a beautiful wash drawing repro- 
duced in fine screen for catalogue, 
booklet or folder. 

It shows up so well on the 
heavy enamelled stock that he 
wants to share it with the re- 
tailer, so along come the du- 
plicates of this 150-line half tone. 
Imagine the result if such a cut 
finds its way to the newspapers 
as it sometimes does. It may il- 
lustrate something, no one ever 
knows what, for it is a big black 
daub. 

Don’t, please don’t, furnish half- 
tones and ask any self-respecting 
retailer to use them. 

Don’t be a prodigal in the size 
of cuts furnished just because the 
retailer is to pay for the space 
they occupy. He may not com- 
plain, for quite likely he sells the 
cuts for old metal. 

An electrotype came in a few 
days ago with a request that we 
use it in a Sunday advertisement. 
The cut itself without a word of 
selling talk would have taken up 
over $46 of space. And we have 
received during the season others 
twice as large. 

Don’t combine on the same elec- 
trotype with the illustration a lot 
of descriptive reading matter. 
There is not one chance in ten 
thousand of its fitting into the 
retailer’s style of advertising and 
he will not go to the trouble of 


having the illustration cut out so 
it can be used. 

Don’t sprawl the name of the 
article or its trade-mark across 
the face of the illustration for fear 
the merchant will use the cut 
some time without mentioning 
your goods. The retailer that 
you trust with your merchandise 
can be trusted to use your cuts 
right. 

In any case they illustrate, or 
should, distinguishing features of 
your own product. 

Here’s another red lantern burn- 
ing brightly. 

Street car cards and posters for 
billboards, designed by famous 
artists, reproduced in rich color 
effects, certainly pleasing to the 
eye—and expensive. 

But not so expensive as the 
space they are designed to occupy. 
So don’t try to make a retailer 
think that you are conferring a 
signal favor on him when you of- 
fer to furnish these things free 
and allow him to pay for the 
space. 

This is true of advertising 
trade-marked goods whether in 
street car, newspaper or on the 
billboards. 

The one greatest and most val- 
uable asset in the advertising of 
any store is its individuality. Any 
advertisement that does not ex- 
press that individuality but mere- 
ly talks of trade-marked articles 
creates a demand for these goods 
which can be satisfied at any one 
of the half dozen local stores and 
helps the competitor almost as 
much as it does the store paying 
for the space. 

Booklets present another inter- 
esting phase of the situation. 

Manufacturers are vying with 
each other in bringing out the 
most attractive booklets with the 
story interestingly and effective- 
ly told. 

The cost of these booklets is a 
part of the advertising. All the 
advertising is a part of the cost 
which determines usually the 
price at which a product is sold. 

It’s the same old story—the 
consumer pays for the booklets, 
pays for all the advertising. The 
consumer foots all the bills. 

(To be continued.) 
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CONCENTRATING ON ONE 


BRAND. 


BARRINGTON HALL COFFEE BLENDERS 
DISCOVER VALUE CF CONCENTRA- 
1ION UPON ONE BRAND—CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST SUBSTITUTION— 
MINNEAPOLIS USED AS TRY-OUT 
CITY FOR VARIOUS PLANS—MEN’S 
MEDIUMS BEST PULLERS. 





Every coffee manufacturer 
sooner or later has to confront 
one very important question. It 
is: Shall I attempt to keep two 
or three brands of coffee promi- 
nent-y in the public eye by ad- 
vertising, or shall I select a 
biend which will appeal to the 
major:ty and harp away on that? 
T. A. Baker, of the Baker Im- 


porting Company, blenders of 
Barrington Hall Coffee, New 
York, has tried both schemes. 


He has convinced himself of the 
futility of the first. When he 
advertised three brands of cof- 
fees, the number of inquiries 
which came in was one-fourth 
as great as it has lately been, 
when he has put all his emphasis 
upon one brand, the Barrington 
Hall. With the possibilities of 
a choice, the public seemed to 
become confused as to which it 
wanted and subsequently to for- 
get the names of all three. Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee suits the av- 
erage taste. Alone, it has been 
given three times the emphasis 
and repetition it formerly re- 
ceived. 

A coffee manufactured to retail] 
at thirty-five cents a pound, such 
as Barrington Hall, is not one, in 
Mr. Baker’s estimation, which 
will appeal to as large a propor- 
tion of newspaper readers, on 
the average, as magazine readers. 
It is a little more expensive than 
the great mass of consumers is 
willing to pay for. This ac- 
counts, in part at least, for Mr. 
Baker’s decision to hold to maga- 
zines, to the exclus’on of news- 
papers. Then, too, his selling 
plan has called for sales diffused 
over a_ great territory, rather 
than concentrated in certain cen- 
ters. The magazines undoubted- 
ly reach a wider-spread class of 
“able-to-buy” readers. 


Save in very large cities, only 
one local dealer has been author- 
ized to handle Barrington Hall 
Coffee. With such an exclusive 
proposition, retailers have been 
found, it is thought, to take the 
Baker Importing Company’s propo- 
sition far more readily. Then, too, 
there has always been the added 
incentive to make sales which 
comes with the realization that 
the agency may be turned over to 
other hands in case a dealer does 
not make the best of his propo- 
sition. Whenever an inquirer an- 
swers a Barrington Hall ad, he or 
she is sent a sample package and 
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GOOD ARGUMENT FOR COFFEE ON TRIAL 
PLAN, 


referred to the local agent, usu- 
ally a grocer. Sometimes more 
than a small sample is given as 
a “starter.” Premiums, such as 
measuring cups and the like, are 
often used. 

Minneapolis has been “the goat’ 
for Barrington Hall Coffee adver- 
tising. In that city practically 
every form of advertising has 
been tried, including newspapers, 
car cards, and even billboards. 
The results have only tended to 
demonstrate, to Mr. Baker’s be- 
lief, the advisability of the maga- 
zines as an advertising medium, 
Mr. Baker contends. 

Anti-substitution methods have 
now invaded the Baker camp 
along with many others in differ- 











ent lines of manufacture of late. 
This company’s product has in- 
variably been advertised since its 
inception, some six years ago, as 
“Barrington Hall, the Baker-ized, 
Steel-Cut Coffee.” The success 
of the blend has led to many im- 
itations. Other manufacturers 
have added the letters “-ized” to 
their names in imitation of 
“Baker-ized” and many have felt 
no compunctions about adopting 
the phrase “Steel-Cut” in its en- 
tirety. Inasmuch as the latter 
phrase is descriptive, the Patent 
Office at Washington has persis- 
tently refused to copyright it. 
The inroads of other “Steel-Cut” 
coffee manufacturers has_threat- 
ened to mount up to considerable 
proportions and the present anti- 
substitution copy has been sent 
out to offset it, and with consid- 
erable success. 

An example of this copy, taken 
from the Saturday Evening Post 
of March 5th, is shown. More 
than half the space, it will be 
noted, is given over to a warn- 
ing against imitations. Only a 
comparatively small part of the 
space is used in exploiting the 
trial offer and in seeking inquir- 
ies. Yet this ad has pulled far in 
excess of the usual Baker copy— 
a result which would seem to 
testify to the fact that the gen- 
eral public is greatly interested 
in avoiding substitutions and is 
willing to meet a manufacturer 
more than half way in his efforts 
to offer a good article upon a 
permanent basis. The _ substi- 
tutor’s business, it must be re- 
membered, is, almost without ex- 
ception, a transient affair. It is 
a case of get in, make some 
money, and get out quickly be- 
fore the grievous deficiencies of 
his imitation product are dis- 
covered by the gullible public. 

“I have found I get far. better 
results, on the whole, from the 
general magazines, those read by 
men, than from the women’s mag- 
azines in connection with my cof- 
fee proposition,” says Mr. Baker. 

“One might think that it would 
be the women who would be 
most interested in the names and 
worths of various brands of cof- 
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fees, but, judging from results, I 
believe it is the men, the hus- 
bands, fathers and sons, who are 
the ultimate arbiters in this mat- 
ter. You know the wives have to 
satisfy the husbands more than 
themselves in coffees. To a man, 
coffee is either excellent or ‘rot- 
ten.’ There are no halfway qual- 
ities. If it is the latter, he’ll 
probably suggest some new brand 
of coffee, and, if he happens to 
have been impressed by my ad- 
vertising, it is probable he will 
suggest a try-out of Barrington 
Hall Coffee. That’s where my 
tabulation of reply-costs shows 
the difference.” 


+ e+ — 
FIGHTING THE CUT-RATE DRUG 
STORES. 


The American Druggists’ Syndicate 
has increased its capital stock from 
$200,000 to $25,000,000. It has been 
decided to form a subsidiary company 
to take an interest in and furnish cap- 
ital to members of the syndicate: who 
are in active competition with chain 
systems of cut-rate drug stores through- 
out the country. 

The subsidiary company is organized 
to combat the so-called local trusts. The 
syndicate proposes to fight all these 
systems with a chain of its own. Its 
members say this will be done by buy- 
ing out their own members where. they 
are being ruined by the vicinity of a 
cut-rate store owned by a company op- 
erating a chain. In other cases, when 
the syndicate member doesn’t want to 
sell, it will be done by furnishing him 
with all the necessary capital to fight the 
chain store himself, 


—_—_+o+—___. “i 
“CAN’T DO HIS DUTY TO: EM- 
PLOYERS WITHOUT IT.” 


Tue H. W. Gossarp Co. 

Manufacturers Front Laced Corsets. 

Cuicaco, Itx., March 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Your circular letter of March 14th 
was duly received, also a sample copy 
of Printers’ Ink. The peadiateliana’ 
buys it on the newsstand every week 
and reads it from cover to cover, often 
finding in it valuable ideas, some of 
which have been adopted in our busi- 
ness. 

No advertising man can do his duty 
to himself or to his employer unless he 
studies the contents of Printers’ Ink. 

H. P. Dunxrns, 
Advertising Manager. 








Arts and Decorations, a new monthly, 
will make its first appearance in Oc- 
tober. It will be under the direction 
of Walter A. Johnson, who has been 
appointed manager of the International 
Studio. Adam Budge, Inc., is the pub- 
lishing house. Advertising will be 
handled through the John Lane Com- 


pany. 
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Bright, Breezy" 
Will Touch its Myriad Rural Re 
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>>| May COMFORT 


Readers in a Tender Spot 
COMFORT Ads Pay Big in May 


Our great “Household Number” for March scored a great hit 
with our subscribers and advertisers,—beyond expectation. 


We have keenly pressed this advantage with a specially 
interesting April issue, just out, as an effective follow-up. 


May ComForT, gay with its pretty May-day story and 
other special features, will again hit hard on the tender spot. 


Those who used space in March or April ComForr, or in 
both, should follow up their advantage and land a solar-plexus 
blow on the tender spot by advertising in May Comrorr. 


Comrort is the Farmers’ 
Favorite Family Paper 


COMFORT was primarily designed to be an all- 
round rural family magazine. 

Its publisher has steadfastly adhered to this original 
purpose and shaped his policy accordingly. 

Every member of the farmer’s family finds some- 
thing of special interest in COMFORT. 

Consequently, the great bulk of COMFORT’S mil- 
lion and a quarter circulation goes to the farmers now, 
as it has for the past twenty-one years. 


Order Space In May Comrort 
To Round Out Your Spring Trade 


May forms close April 15th. Order early through any reliable agency or 


send direct to 
NEW YORK OFFICE: W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 81600, Ort 


1105 Flatiron Bidg. ‘ 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep, Augusta, Maine. FRANK H. THOMAS. 








Profitable Farmer Trade 
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Our Translation Bureau 
Adds Twenty per cent. to 
your Available Market 


T puts the story of your 
product into the mother- 
tongue of Fourteen Million 
foreign-language Americans. 
Makes them familiar with it 
in the speech they use every 


day. 

ot the stiff hack-work “ translation” 
usually known, but the natural, easy 
style of the educated business man who 
lives with the people you are trying to 
reach—who thinks their thoughts and 
speaks their language. 

Our Translation Bureau is at the 
service of every advertiser whose product 
is admitted to the columns of the news- 
papers allied into the American Associa- 
tion of Foreign- age Newspapers. 

There are 321 of these newspapers— 
printed in 24 different languages, and 
covering the United States and Canada 
with their circulation. Their individual 
sworn circulations range from 200,000 
to 5000. No paper with less than 5000 
circulation is eligible to membership in 
the Association. 

For advice on merchandising in this 


foreign-language field—address 
Louis N. Hammerling 


President 
American Association of Foreign- 
Language Newspapers 
World Building, New York 
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HOW A FARM ADVERTISER 
SAVED HIS BUSINESS 
FROM THE PRICE- 
CUTTERS. 





“HIGH ROCK” UNDERWEAR DEVELOP- 
ING LARGELY INCREASED TRADE 
AMONG FARMERS AFTER SMOKING 
OUT THE PRICE-CUTTING JOBBERS 
—LIST OF FARM PAPERS USED— 
WORK ON DEALERS. 





Had not the manufacturers of 
High Rock Standard Fleece gar- 
ments been able to subdue their 
jobbers in their price-cutting tend- 
encies, their advertising would 
not show the successful record 
that it does. 

High Rock Standard Fleece un- 
derwear is made to sell to the 
working man at fifty cents a gar- 
ment. The advertising began two 
years ago in a somewhat lengthy 
list of agricultural periodicals. 
The goods began to sell briskly 
and the manufacturers were be- 
ginning to think that there would 
be smooth sailing all the way. 
But last summer a peculiar by- 
product of the advertising cropped 
up in an irritating way. The la- 
boring men on the farms bought 
the underwear in such quantities 
that the dealers and the jobbers 


were not long in seeing that it~ 


had good “leader” qualities. Re- 
ports reached headquarters of the 
Standard Fleece people in Phil- 
mont, N. Y., that the jobbers were 
disposing of the goods at even 
less than what they cost them. 
Dealers wanted “High Rocks” 
and the jobbers accordingly put 
them in the way of securing the 
brand at a very low figure, ob- 
viously desiring that in reciproca- 
tion the retailers would buy also 
a line of other goods. It was an 
old manceuvre to hitch slow-mov- 
ing stock to advertised goods and 
thus get a benefit from advertis- 
ing which they paid very little 
for. While this pleasant little 
trait practiced by some jobbers in 
the past may be regarded as a 
tribute to the power of publicity, 
it nevertheless made the High 
Rock manufacturers feel rather 
irritated. After they had gone 
to much trouble and expense in 


hitching their business. wagon to 
the advertising draught horse, 
they were in no amiable mood to 
find that a lot of little boys were 
tying onto the tail end of their 
cart and getting pulled along 
“free gratis.” And when their 
patience was exhausted, they fol- 
lowed the good, old country prac- 
tice of ‘ ‘whipping behind.” They 

“whipped behind,” and there was 
a scattering. 

The company found, also, that 
the use of “High Rocks” as a 
leader and the consequent price- 
cutting really hurt business in an 
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7 dealer should not sett HIGH ROCK STANDARD FLRECE let us know and 
Ui vec that'you are supptiog quickly and conveniently. ” will alee send you 
cor handoome 








ROCK KNITTING COMPANY, Dept. A, Philmont, N.Y. 





TELLING ARGUMENT TO -FFARM WORKERS, 


evidently tangible way. The job- 
bers’ salesmen got chary about 
showing “High Rocks” when they 
saw the price-cutting going on 
here and there. They never knew 
exactly what their competitors 
were quoting and rather than run 
the risk of being underso!d by 
other jobbing houses they would 
often let “High Rocks” stay in 
the bottom of their trunks and 
not show them at all. 

The High Rock Knitting Com- 
pany knew that, in order to se- 
cure the full returns from their 
advertising, and to establish con- 
fidence, they would have to do 
some reform work among the 
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jobbers. This reform was worked 
by a new and fast price agree- 
ment; the jobbers were politely 
notified that if they wished to 
carry “High Rock” Standard 
Fleece goods, they should sign the 
new price schedule. The jobbers, 
after giving themselves time to 
appreciate that High Rock gar- 


ments were rather desirable in 
their business, signed the agree- 
ment and promised that they 


would all steadfastly be good and 
ask and get one prevailing price 
per dozen from the dealers. 
Since this was done last fall, 
“High Rock” garments have fig- 
ured in no bargain sales where 
the underwear was sold at a 
price much lower than that ad- 














SOME GRAPHIC SMALL ADS. 


vertised in the periodicals. For- 
merly the farmer or laboring 
man could bide his time and pick 
up a set or two of “High Rock” 
clothes at a figure that knocked 
all to pieces his respect for the 
company’s advertising, wherein 
one price was named—fifty cents. 
The officers of the High Rock 
Knitting Company were prac- 
tical merchandisers and_ they 
knew that it was vital that their 
advertising should not be emas- 
culated by a fluctuating price, 
either to the dealer or the con- 
sumer. 

The High Rock underwear, be- 
ing made for the out-of-doors 
working man, has not been ad- 
vertised in the general period- 
icals, with the exception of the 
Saturday Evening Post and the 
Illustrated Sunday Magazines, 
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which were used for their influ- 


ence upon the dealer. For the 
most part agricultural papers 
have carried the copy. Among 


the mediums employed have been 
the Farm Journal, Successful 
Farming, Farm and Fireside, 
Farm and Home, Farmer, Farm, 
Stock and Home, ’ Souther n Rural- 
ist, American Agriculturist, 
Orange Judd Farmer, New Eng- 
land Homestead, Ohio Farmer, 
Michigan Farmer, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Wisconsin  Agriculturist, 
Northwestern Agriculturist, the 
Christian Herald and _ Hearst’s 
Sunday magazines. For 1910 the 
list has been slightly changed, 
and the Railroad Men’s Magazine 
added. 

The man in charge of this ac- 
count, with the Frank Seaman, 
Inc., Advertising Agency, took 
his pencil in hand and figured to 
his own satisfaction that through 
these papers, “High Rock” argu- 
ments were being brought to 
bear upon 31,018,360 people. This 
discovery was too good to keep 
penned up in a New York office, 
and so it was incorporated, in all 
its preciseness, in a “broadside” 
to the trade, called the “High 
Rock News.” In this four-sheet 
folder, sent out under a one-cent 
stamp, and labelled “marked 
copy,” the dealer read all about 
the tremendous advertising being 
carried on, and was made to un- 
derstand just what it meant to 
him. The back page demonstrated 
just how two very effective win- 
dow displays might be worked up 
by the use of the “High Rock 
Silent Salesman.” The “Silent 
Salesman” is a figure of a man, 
clad in underclothes, displaying 
the “High Rock” garments. The 
dealer was instructed how to cut 
out this figure, how to tuck the 
real garments through the slits 
under the arms and at the point 
of the finger, thus creating a 
fairly natural, half life sized man, 
in the act of showing the gazers 
through the window all about the 
High Rock underwear. 

The two inside pages of the 
“broadside” ~ carried reproduc- 
tions of the advertisements, in 
actual sizes, as they have been 
appearing in the periodicals. This 
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FARM @ HOME 


These are pictures of one of our subscribers. The number 
and variety of his up-to-date implements speak for them- 
selves of his ability, progressiveness, and success, and his 
family’s high standard of living. He is not an exceptional 
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“High Rock News” was sent to 
20,000 dealers and proved itself 
to be a highly efficient concen- 
trated fire, causing the dealer to 
meet half way the customers whom 
the advertisements in the period- 
icals had interested. 

The manufacturers report that 
the results of this particular 
campaign have been extremely 
gratifying. Before the price-agree- 
ment was made with the jobbers, 
“High Rock” underwear sold 
only to the extent of 60 per cent 
of the High Rock Knitting Com- 
pany’s output; the other 40 per 
cent was made up of cheaper 
goods. Now, it it is said, “High 
Rock” garments comprise 80 per 
cent of the company’s produc- 
tion. 

—_—+e+—___ 


THE “SIDE-SWIPE” DRAWS FIRE. 





Tue SHREDDED WuHeEaT Company. 

Nracara Fatts, N. Y., Mar. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ InK. ’ 

Someone has sent me a clipping from 
Printers’ Ink in which Mr. Hummel- 
baugh takes a side-swipe at a recent 
speech of mine in which I drew a dis- 
tinction between advertising and pub- 
licity, and in which I said that real 
advertising must have salesmanship in 
it, while mere publicity might bring to 
a product nothing but “notoriety,” with- 
out actually effecting sales. 

Although I am a very careful reader 
of Printers’ Ink, this jell-o jeremiad 
from LeRoy escaped my attention. 

Noting this distinction and seeing an 
opportunity for clever horseplay, Mr. 

ummelbaugh rises to remark: “If 
Mr. DeWeese is director of publicity, 
who is manager of the advertising?” 

Of course the inquiry was intended 
to be facetious, but for fear our friend, 
the Bucolic Booster of Balsam, might 
be really thirsting for information, 
will say that I am advertising manager 
of the Shredded Wheat Company. as 
well as director of publicity, which 
means that I not only write and direct 
Shredded Wheat advertising. but that 
I am responsible for any “notoriety” 
which may come to the company 
through mere publicity. 

Such obvious distinctions as _ these 
do not need to be explained to persons 
who are familiar with the rudimentary 
principles of advertising. They are just 
as obvious as the difference between 
Jell-O and gelatine, or between Rose 


O’Neil’s pretty pictures and real ad- 
vertising. 
(Signed) Truman A. DeWEEsE. 


——_+o>—__—_ 

Andrew Carnegie has heen petitioned 
by a hundred women of Pasadena, Cal., 
to start a national daily either in New 
York or Washington which would he 
non-partisan and without religious af- 
filiations. Mr. Carnegie is reported to 
have smiled at the proposition. It is 
not at all likely that it will go through. 
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NO AD SET WITH EIGHT KINDS ; 
OF TYPE COULD BE GOOD. 


Cuicaco, Itu., Mar. 16, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink, 

I’ve been a reader of Printers’ Inx 
for a number of years (with profit 
plus) and admire your willingness to 
give the “devil his due,” as well as 
your ability at calling a spade a spade. 
I may be wrong, but I think the firm 
of Steele Wedeles could profit by a 
little of your advice, anent their Tom 
Keene Cigar campaign. Lord knows 
there’s —- punk advertising, and I 
guess we all slip up once in a while, 
but it strikes me that when a firm 
spends as much money as they do, 
there’s little excuse for such a—well, 
read the enclosed ad, which is typical, 
and tell us what you think. 

Of course, there are some _ good 
points. Take, for instance, the at- 
tempts to make the ad attractive—that 
shows advertising economy of a high 
order. This cut, the only one used in 
the half dozen ads I’ve seen, which, 
from its appearance, has evidently done 
arduous work in printing cigar box 
labels, is now saved from the junk 
heap to work out the last measure of 
its usefulness in soothing the eye, and 
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ALL THIS TYPE IN ONE AD! 


the type which the paper sets from its 
odd sorts, costs the advertiser nothing. 

Take the size of the ads—600 lines. 
That certainly attracts the eye, but will 
anybody, especially a busy man, read 
it? Words, words, more words, and a 
nickel cigar at that. And aren’t they 
in a frightful hurry to get rid of their 
money, using that space at Chicago 
newspaper advertising rates? 

I’m not going to say anything about 
the copy—in fact, I may have said so 
much as to prejudice you. I hope not. 
This brand of advertising would be all 
right for the local butcher of Three 
Eye Corners or some place like that, 
but for a big firm, and one that we 
could expect good copy from—well! 

I have spent as high as $150,000 to 
$200,000 a year for space, but I guess 
if I owned one cigar stand I’d have 
to spend a couple of times this amount 
if I wanted to use this kind of copy 
and tried to keep the clerks from wear- 
ing out the seats of their trousers. 

But as I say, maybe I’m all wrong, 
so I’m not going to let my opinion 
harden till f see what the “Little 
Schoolmaster”’ says. 


Yours in doubt, N. C. Corts, 
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Farm, Stock 
and Home 


MINNEaPOLIs, MINN. 


is the most popular agricultural 
advertising medium in Minnesota. 


Our 100,000 circulation with an 
initial rate of 40c. a line, 36c. a 
line for more than 2,500 lines 
in a year, enables advertisers to 
make money. 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
PAGE RATE 


During June, July and August 
the full page rate will be reduced 
from $265.00 to $200.00 per 
page. This rate will not be given 
except for full pages and pages 
used at the summer rate cannot 
apply on line contracts. 


Make your reservations now. 
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MARKETING A CLOTHING 
SPECIALTY BY LICENSE. 


‘ PRESTO ” CONVERTIBLE COLLAR BORN 
OUT OF ‘PANIC NECESSITY—PAT- 
ENTED AND LICENSED TO MANU- 
FACTURERS AND DEALERS—ADVER- 
TISING TO THREE SPECIFIC CLASSES 


—GOING INTO NEWSPAPERS SOON, 





On a certain day, in the panic 
year of 1907, Leon Mann, of the 
Leon Mann Company (makers of 
“Presto” convertible collars), New 
York, had just got through his 
morning’s mail and had become 
heartsick at the monotonous re- 
quests that “our order of date so- 
and-so be cancelled, because of 
the hard times.” He took a look 
around at his stock rooms and 
knew that for some time at least 
his cloaks and coats were sched- 
uled to remain where they were. 
A formerly very tidy business was 
hit by the killing frost of tight 
money. 

Mr. Mann sought out his part- 
ner, Morris Koppelman, a Russian, 
who some time before had begun 
his American life as a clothing de- 
signer in Brooklyn. 

“Morris,” said Mr. Mann, “we 
have got to do something. and do 
it quick. The hard times have hit 
us and the orders are not coming 
in. Can’t you think of something 
that will make our stock ‘move’ ?” 

Mr. Koppelman mulled over the 
problem for several davs. He did 
have an idea and maybe it would 
work now that it was needed so 
very badly. He had been working 
out the development of a convert- 
ible collar—a collar which should 
be of regular style when turned 
down and of the storm variety 
when turned up. He set to work 
in earnest, trying to overcome 
some of the difficulties of making 
it operate well and he finally suc- 
ceeded. Strong patents were ta- 
ken out in America and Europe. 

Patterns were hurriedly cut, the 
new collar was fitted to the stock 
lying dormant in the storerooms 
and the trade told of the new 
wrinkle. It was not long before 
it became evident that the “Pres- 
to,” as the collar was christened, 
was going to save the day. Busi- 
ness picked up, goods began to 


move it “double-quick” and it 
was soon necessary to set the tai- 
lors at work upon more gar- 
ments. 

The new collar “took” so well 
that the thought occurred to Mr, 
Mann of ridding himself of the 
detailed marketing effort by li- 
censing other clothing manufac- 
turers to put the “Presto” collar 
upon their garments. 

The advertising took its start in 
earnest when the firm decided to 
do this. Milton Goldsmith, ad- 
vertising manager of the Leon 
Mann Company, described the au- 
vertising and explained its several 
directions. “Mr. Mann and Mr. 
Koppelman,” he said, “quickly 


realized that advertising upon a 
rather extensive 


scale must be 
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A TRICK PHOTO CLEVERLY USED. 


used, if the full value of the 
‘Presto’ idea was to be realized. 
“There are three classes of peo- 
ple to reach; firstly, the manu- 
facturer—who must be made to 
see the selling advantages of the 
‘Presto’ collar before he will pay 
the license fee and royalty exacted 
of him. His interest is aroused 
through ads in the Daily Trade 
Record, Hotel Reporter, etc. 
Weekly letters are sent to a se- 
lected list of manufacturers, ex- 
plaining the merits of the propo- 
sition and detailing the progress 
made. ‘The retailer is reached 
through the trade journals. Full 
page and half page ads run in 
Men’s Wear, Clothier & Furnish- 
cr, Haberdasher, Apparel-Gazette, 
Dry Goods Review, Buyers’ Jour- 
nal, Crerand’s, Nugent's, Cleveland 
Bulletin, and a dozen others. 
“The ultimate consumer is 
reached through the important 
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magazines; half pages in Hamp- 
ton’s, Cosmopolitan, Everybody's, 
American, System, McClure’s, 
Munsey’s, Sketch Book, Busy 
Man’s Magasz ine, etc., and occa- 
sional ads in Collier’s and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, are spread- 
ing the ‘Presto’ propaganda; the 
trade-mark—a handsome fellow in 
two positions shaking hands with 
himself, and wearing a smile and 
a ‘Presto’ garment turned up 
and down—is familiar to all maga- 
zine readers. the ‘Presto’ booths 
at the various clothing shows in 
New York and elsewhere have al- 
ways been the center of an inter- 
ested crowd. 

3ut this magazine and journal 
publicity is only a part of the edu- 
cational scheme. 

“The ‘Presto’ company main- 
tains an advertising service bu- 
reau, under the management of 
an experienced advertising man, 
with half a dozen assistants, whose 
mission it is to supply publicity 
material to both manufacturers 
and retailers. The licensees are 
fully supplied with display cards, 
advance cards, half-tone electros 
of appropriate illustrations, fac- 
simile letters, mail inserts, and 
other matter, to advertise their 
‘Presto’ garments to the dealers. 
The retailer is supplied with all 
the material he can use—moving- 
picture Prestoscopes, booklets, 
puzzle books, electros, newspaper 
arguments, art post-cards, window 
price-cards, etc. A, mailing list of 
20,000 selected retailers is writ- 
ten to periodically with enclosures 
of new advertising devices, new 
lists of licensees, etc. Instruc- 
tions how to make and alter the 
‘Presto’ collar are supplied to tai- 
lors and bushelmen, through the 
manufacturers. 

“In fact. no possible avenue of 
publicity is neglected. Greatest of 
all, however, is the publicity ac- 
corded to the ‘Presto’ collar by the 
retail clothiers themselves. A clip- 
ping bureau furnishes an average 
of fifty ads a day taken from 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. The most exclusive, as well 
as the most representative clo- 
thiers are using big space to ad- 
vertise the ‘Presto’ collar gar- 
ments, illustrating the articles in 


many cases with elaborate half- 
tone pictures. 

“Leon Mann, of the Presto Col- 
lar Company, is now in London 
with a view to its introduction 
into England, Germany, France, 
etc. It is being extensively. ad- 
yertised in English trade papers, 
and the prospects for its European 
success are gratifying. 

“The collar can be fitted to any 
style of outer garment in any 
country—to women’s and misses’ 
coats, to uniforms, to sweaters, as 
well as to raincoats and over- 
coats.” 

It is said that 90 per cent or 
over 350 of the clothing manufac- 
turers of the country have been 
licensed to make the “Presto,” 
upon which they pay a royalty of 
25 cents a collar. 

The advertising is carried on 
over the name of the new corpo- 
ration, called the Presto Company. 
Every dealer is made aware of 
the advertising co-operation of the 
Presto Company, through form 
letters and circular matter sent out 
from the New York office. Should 
an inquiry from a possible buyer 
be addressed to New York in re- 
sponse to the advertising, it is 
sent to the dealer or dealers in 
that town handling garments with 
the “Presto” collar, and the in- 
quirer is notified of the dealers in 
his town who carry “Presto” fitted 
garments. 

As might be supposed, the 
Presto Company has-been put to 
the trouble at different times of 
protecting its exclusive rights to 
the convertible collar. Should any 
of the Presto Company’s sales- 
men, while visiting dealers, dis- 
cover garments on the shelves 
with “Presto” collars and not so 
labeled, the New York office is 
notified and a warning letter is 
dispatched to the manufacturer. 
An attorney is kept busy looking 
after attempted infringements. 

Plans are being formed to ex- 
tend the advertising. Newspapcrs 
of the larger cities will probably 
carry “Presto” copy late in the 
summer, when the three-fold ad- 
vertising to the manufacturer, to 
the dealer and to the consumer, 
has secured a still wider distribu- 
tion of “Presto” fitted garments. 
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THE KOLYNOS SUCCESS 
WITH SAMPLING. 





NEW DENTAL CREAM MAKING IN- 
CREASING SALES WITH SPECIAL- 
IZED SAMPLING PLAN, CAREFULLY 
DONE—INTRODUCED FIRST TO THE 
PROFESSION—UNIQUE METHOD OF 
STOCKING DRUG STORES—-MAY YET 
BECOME CONVERTS TO ADVERTIS- 
ING IN PUBLICATIONS. 





Few better illustrations of a 
successful employment of spe- 
cialized sampling methods of in- 
troducing a new proprietary ar- 
ticle are to be had than that of- 
fered in the case of the new den- 
tal cream known as Kolynos. By 
that means, together with its ex- 
ceptional quality and special pro- 
fessional work, this product has 
been placed on a strong footing 
in the trade in less than a year. 

From the beginning great stress 
has been brought to bear to make 
the dental profession favorably 
disposed ‘toward the product. The 
profession has been bombarded 
by letters and in person. The 
idea has been that, if the dentists 
could be got to advise their pa- 
tients to use Kolynos, a better 
and more dependable aggrega- 
tion of consumers could be got 
than in any other way. The com- 
parative inexpensiveness of this 
method also commended it. 

There were certain reasons 
why the sampling method seemed 
advisable. The “selling argu- 
ments” were technical. Kolynos 
has large percentages of soap and 
alcohol in order to make its ger- 
micidal action more powerful by 
cutting through the gelatinous 
masses which surround bacilli in 
the mouth, a thing which it is 
claimed other dentifrices do not 
do. It also lacks all semblance 
of grit, ground-up clam shells be- 
ing superseded by precipitate of 
chalk, which is clinging in na- 
ture, but not gritty. In these two 
facts, of course, lay the “selling 
arguments.” But technical argu- 
ments are not the kind with which 
to reach the masses. So it was 
decided to concentrate the sam- 
pling upon the classes, namely, 
the dentists. 


With the latter always espe- 
cialiy in view, every possible 
picce of testimony was gathered 
and put into suitable form. Re- 
ports of bacteriological tests 
made by Professor Rettger, of 
Yale, and by Professor Loeffler, 
the famous discoverer of the 
diphtheria bacillus, were pre- 
pared, as well as a careful analy- 
sis by the Lederle Laboratories, 
of New York. The name “Koly- 
nos” was chosen not’ without 
great care, too, coming from the 
Greek and meaning “disease pre- 
venter.” 

Then the fun began. That was 
in April, 1909. It was deemed 
the wiser method to take up one 
restricted territory at a time and 
to carefully watch the effect of 
sales methods upon it. “One 
thing at a time, and that done 
well,” seems to have been the 
motto. “We have never relin- 
quished a territory, once we have 
invaded it,” says Dr. L. A. Jen- 
kins, the son of the discoverer of 
Kolynos, and the “man_ behind 
the gun” in the sales work. 

The state of Connecticut and 
the city of New York were first 
selected. The method was this: 
The jobbers were first seen and 
persuaded of the value of Koly- 
nos and that a demand for it was 
forthcoming as soon as the pub- 
lic knew the article. With very 
few exceptions, they were willing 
to put a consignment stock of the 
tubes on their shelves. Then 
horses and wagons were obtained 
and a careful, systematic sam- 
pling of the druggists was made. 
At every drug store, from one 
end of a city to the other, a 
Kolynos man would enter and 
leave one, free, full-sized tube 
of the cream, and only one, add- 
ing that the druggist would do 
well to put it on his shelves and 
that he could get a wholesale sup- 
ply of it in a few minutes from 
his regular jobber. 

Then the dentists came in for 
“theirs.” Multigraph letters, ad- 
dressed, as a rule, simply “Dear 
Dr.,” were sent out to thousands 
of dentists, explaining what Koly- 
nos was and what it could do. 
With every letter a copy of one or 
another of the expert reports 
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above referred to was sent, as 
well as a postal. On the latter 
the dentists were invited to write 
the names of four of their pa- 
tients to whom they would like 
samples of Kolynos to be sent. 
The returns were, at first, 
very discouraging. New letters, 
new postals, and new reading 
matter were sent out every two 
weeks regularly for months. Fi- 
nally, after the fifth or sixth let- 
ter, the postals, which the den- 
tists had to stamp themselves, by 
the way, began to come in. After 
one booklet, a translation from a 
German trade paper of an article 
on dental bacteriology and infec- 
tion, had been sent out, the sales 
of Kolynos were almost doubled. 
Samples of the cream were 
promptly sent out to the addresses 
supplied. Under separate cover 
went a personal letter to each 
party, explaining briefly and 
forcefully what the article was 
and what it could do. At that 
time 2,400 dentists were being 
sent reading matter regularly. 


Later the number was increased 
to 15,000, thus reaching the great- 
er number of first-class dentists 
in every city of over 50,000 in the 
country. Men were also sent out 
to make personal calls upon 
dentists. 

These returns only brought the 
manufacturers to the conclusion 
that, if their sampling method 
had shown itself good with the 
dentists, it might prove equally 
effectual with the consumers. 
Therefore, they began to inclose 
reply cards with every full-sized 
tube of Kolynos. Consumers 
were invited to write thereon the 
names and addresses of four 
women friends, to whom they 
would like to have samples sent. 
Dr. Jenkins explains that wom- 
en’s names have been expressly 
asked for because it was felt 
they would give much more at- 
tention to the samples than would 
men. Furthermore, they have the 
care of the teeth of the children 
of every family, as a rule, and 
are generally the members of the 
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household who do the buying of 
toilet articles for all the others. 
By this means alone fully 10,000 
names are received now a month. 
A point is made of sending out 


the samples promptly. With 
them goes a form letter, ad- 
dressed: “Dear Madam.” Not 


infrequently the samples are sent 
to men, but their names are not 
asked for. A _ strict follow-up 
system is kept of the number of 
samples sent out to every section 
of the country, which is com- 
pared with the sales increase, 
which is, as a rule, most satis- 
factory. 

Another and a third method of 
sampling takes place in the big 
department and drug stores. The 
Kolynos people will write Wana- 
maker, for instance, asking if they 
cannot place a capable saleswom- 
an in his store, who shall be en- 
tirely under his direction and dis- 
cipline. She is to distribute sam- 
ples, and to sell full-sized tubes 
of Kolynos, having a small dis- 
play of the dentifrice in front of 
her on the counter. If, however, 
a customer comes in and asks for 
any Other toilet article, even the 
dentifrice of a rival. she is to sell 
it cheerfully, though, after mak- 
ing the sale, she may urge the 
advantages of Kolynos. 

Such proprietors are asked to 
send out, with their regular 
monthly statements to their cus- 
tomers, cards which are good for 
full-sized tubes of Kolynos, if 
presented in person. In this way 
an attempt is made to reach those 
who are in the habit of spending 
money. Then demonstrators, if 
the word can be used in this con- 
nection, are kept at a store in- 
definitely. For instance, one has 
now been at Riker’s Thirty- 
fourth street drug store, New 
York, for over a year. Another 
has been at Wanamaker’s eight 
months. Other women have been 
placed in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Albany. It is 
found to be profitable publicity 
of great educational value. 

To-day the Kolynos manufac- 
turers are sending out every 
month over 50,000 samples. It 
is expensive, but it is said to well 
repay for the outlay. A house- 
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to-house sampling campaign js 
being planned for the next move, 
backed up with an efficient series 
of advertising letters and book- 
lets, sent through the mails. 

On the question of magazine 
advertising, Dr. Jenkins is open 
to conviction, but as yet he has 
not given in. “I will probably be 
persuaded some day, but now, 
when I spend $50,000 sampiing 
this way, I know almost exactly 
what my results will be. I cannot 
yet say the same of the maga- 
zines.” 

The selling methods employed 
are interesting. There is no at- 
tempt to maintain a minimum 
price, as is nowadays done with 
so many toilet articles. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Kolynos is made to 
sell at 25 cents, but it is to-day 
for sale in New York regular'y 
for 20 cents, and in Boston for as 
low as 19 cents. That is “up to” 
the retailer. If he can afford to 
do it, he is at liberty to do so. 
But every retailer must buy at a 
certain, fixed price, no matter 
what the quantity. Every jobber 
must buy at a certain fixed price, 
no matter what the quantity, the 
same way. Under no conditions 
are free tubes given as a bonus, 
either, except the samples. Thus 
the temptation to “knife” is mini- 
mized in the opinion of the manu- 
facturers. 


———_+or————— 


Henry Smith, who for a period of 
thirty-seven years has promoted the 
interests of the Jron Age and associated 
publications, has severed that connec- 
tion. 


An organization of twenty news- 
papers in the, state of Vermont is be- 
ing effected, which is planning to do 
considerable advertising, booming Ver- 
mont as a state and the individual 
newspaper members. 


The Jackson, Mich., Patriot has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 


James B. Niebert, who has been for 
several years the publisher of the Lake 
Charles (La.) Press, has become adver- 
tising manager of the Rice Journal and 
Southern Farmer. He was one of the 
founders of that publication, thirteen 
years ago, and was its advertising man- 
ager for several years. 
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There is something to 
be learned from the 
Magazine files — 


that should be useful knowledge to every 
business man, to every advertising man. 


-@ We'll pick up a volume of Century 
for 1892 and thumb the advertising 
pages. One, two-—-possibly six or seven 

* brands of goods that we know to-day as 
advertisers! For instance, we read 


GENUINE ROGERS 


KNIVES, FORKS, 
SPOONS ETC ff 
SE 






THIS SAME BRAND WAS use BY OUR GRANDPARENTS, AND ARE THE ONLY 


ROGERS GOODS 


WHICH HAVE BEEN IN USE SINCE THE YEAR 


18 
EICTITIOUS BRANDS OF ROGERS SPOONS, a. WERE UNKNOWN UNTIL 
MANY YEARS awe 

The question “WILL THEY WEAR?” need never be asked if your goods bear 

this trade mark, as it GUARANTEES the quality. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX “2@@4°7"" IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 

FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 

If you are rot sure where the genuine | 847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 

THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA co., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Illustrations of latest designs aad valuable information wi jl be mailed you. (Maron TuIs raran)- 





@ The spirit of ‘‘sticking-everlastingly- 
at-it”_the faith in a trade mark that 








bespeaks quality—was as hear- 





In 1847 ty in 1892 as it is in 1910. 
the Capitol at 
Washington 
was first 
illuminated 
by gas. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 











MERIDEN, CONN. 
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We take pleasure in announcing to our 
subscribers, readers, and friends in the ad- 
vertising world, that we have purchased 
the well-known fashion magazine 


L’Art de 
la Mode 


This magazine is now in its 28th year, 
and during its successful and popular 
career has always enjoyed the confidence 
and patronage of its readers. 


L’ Art de la Mode will be continued as 
an independent property under its present 
title. We will, however, add to it all the 
energy, talent and experience that have 
made of The Theatre Magazine Com- 
pany one of the most successful publish- 
ing houses and of the THEATRE MAGAZINE 
one of the most popular and valuable 
publications to the American public and 
our many advertisers. 


Very truly yours, 
THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 
26 West 33rd Street New York 
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IS THERE AN ADVERTISING 
GRAVEYARD? 





CONTINUATION OF DISCUSSION AS TO 
CAUSES OF ADVERTISERS’ DISAP- 
PEARANCES — WIDOW OF ADVER- 
TISER WHO WANTED TO RUN BUSI- 
NESS ON KITCHEN ECONOMY 
LINES—DIFFICULTY OF PROVING 
THE RESULTS FROM ADVERTISING 
OFTTIMES. 


Up state in New York a manu- 
facturer died a few years ago who 
had built up a small but promis- 
ing business with the help of a 
small but creditable advertising 
campaign. 

He had never said much to his 
wife about the advertising, or, in 
fact, about anything connected 
with the business. She always 
religiously believed that it was 
due to nothing else but her John’s 
marvelous inborn genius, that he 
was quite the most important man 
in the hamlet and that his goods 
sold everywhere, even as far West 
as Indiana, 

When, as his sole heir, the ex- 
ecutives and advertising agents 
and bankers waited in the wife’s 
parlor to go over balance sheets, 
loans, campaigns of advertising 
and sundry things, she began to 
exercise her inborn genius, to 
economize. She was sure that 
only such a policy could save dear 
John’s wonderful business from 
decay. These executives, advertis- 
ing agents and things seemed con- 
stantly to come to her, like chil- 
dren, for nothing else but more 
money; and she felt sure the right 
way to treat them was to kindly 
but firmly deny them, often, just 
as she did John, Jr., when he 
came begging for a little candy 
money. 

Of all others, she felt she must 
be especially firm with the adver- 
tising agent. She could see how 
the smoke-stack ought to be re- 
lined, and the roof graveled over, 
for, of course, that was just as 
sensible as sending for a plumber 
when the drains stuck. But where 
was the economy of the advertis- 
ing bills? Why, if they would 
shut off all this advertising ex- 
pense they wouldn’t have to bor- 
row money on their bills of lading, 


as they so often did. She never 
did like this borrowing business, 
anyway—she always had paid as 
she went at the butcher’s and 
the grocer’s, and she didn’t believe 
a business ought to be run with 
so much credit. 

Pretty soon the advertising 
agent didn’t call any more—the 
account was dwindling to such 
size that it didn’t pay enough com- 
missions to make up railroad fare 
to the town; and the widow re- 
fused to believe—even indignant- 
ly spurned—the agent’s assertion 
that advertising was the head that 
wagged the tail of the business. 

Such is the true tale of a dead 
advertiser, whose name, thanks 
only to the advertising that lived 
after him, is well known but al- 
most forgotten, except when, from 
a rural barn with a few slats out 
of its side, still shines forth his 
weather-beaten trade-mark to the 
eyes of chance passers-by. 

The instance illustrates some of 
the curious unexpected human 
equations that come between the 
continuity of an advertiser and his 
business. Most of the queries con- 
cerning advertisers who have 
“gone behind the scenes” could be 
answered’ by facts such as the 
above—some human element or 
trade condition gets in the way. 

Of course advertising does fall 
down, and even sometimes “kill” 
a business; but it is “advertising” 
only by a courtesy of terms, when 
compared to the enlightened kind 
that does not appear until there 
is nothing to lose and all to gain. 

But for every advertiser who 
has “died” of want it is easy to 
put up another advertiser who has 
“died” of a plethora of success. 
Many a concern’s exit from the 
magazines or newspapers is ex- 
plained by factories working over- 
time, orders filed on a waiting list 
and output distributed pro-rara 
without regard to quantity asked 
for. You can’t expect a dog who 
has just had a meat shop placed at 
his disposal, to run very swiftly 
or eagerly toward more meat—he 
is quite likely to lie down in the 
sun and bask on what he’s already 
got. 

More advertising “deaths” can 
be explained as merely temporary 
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trances—sometimes as hypnotic 
dazes, while some world-beating 
salesmanager or other important 
person is given leeway to put some 
new sales plans into effect—plans 
which are awesome in their trade 
ingenuity, but which entirely ig- 
nore advertising. 

Still more of the so-called 
“dead” advertisers (and their total 
number is remarkably small, com- 
paratively speaking) are explained 
by the fact that they shut off ad- 
vertising before it has any chance 
to succeed. Immature advertising 
men have, in many cases, painted 
roseate pictures of results which 
are naturally shattered when the 
cold-b!ooded and practical business 
of making good is put up to them. 
Everlasting prejudices have thus 
been created, and advertising has 
real y never had a chance. 

This brings up a necessary evil 
of a business such as advertising 
—it is very hard to prove, in any 
very concrete way, that advertising 
has “paid,” for many concerns. 
Proof is quick and easy in mail- 
order propositions ; but for a man- 
ufacturer whose distributive plans 
are a!l settled and secure and the 
problem is to drive people into 
stores, advertising is a more or 
less intangible proposition, talk as 
you may. It works—that many 
such concerns will attest; but even 
when you know it has worked, it 
would be a good sleuth who could 
corner evidence that can be tacked 
down and shown to a jury. Ad- 
vertising in such cases is a starter 
of streams of thought, and even 
those who are influenced to move 
with the stream in the right direc- 
tion don’t know very definitely 
how and where and when they 
started moving that way. More 
often they don’t know they’re 
moving at all, and the advertiser 
is making so many people move 
at the same time that, like a com- 
pany of boats gliding down a 
stream with the current, as they 
look at each other, it is the land- 
scape,.not the boats, that seem to 
move. 

The salesforce with its more di- 
rect contact is apt to enlarge upon 


what it has done, and everybody . 


in the organization is similarly 
likely to overmeasure their own 


department and activities, while 
the noiseless, distant, scattered 
and million-particled advertising 
seems not entitled to any large 
share of credit. The craze for di- 
rect replies, booklet offers, pre- 
miums, samples, etc. through ad- 
vertising is a direct concession to 
this inherent difficulty with adver- 
tising. Advertising men have fre- 
quently favored it because they 
wanted. to show their boards of 
directors and salesmanagers some 
concrete evidence of action stirred 
up by advertising; and some con- 
crete method of judging the ef- 
fectiveness of a piece of copy. Yet 
they have judged the ad’s effec- 
tiveness by a kind of response to 
it which the ad did not primarily 
aim to effect! Sales in stores, 
not replies direct, was the pur- 
pose of the ad. 

Odd as it may seem to some, 
there are old-time advertisers who 
drop out of publications after 
making a reputation, because they 
seem to become surfeited with 
that kind of advertising. They 
turn to other methods for a time,— 
while the unthinking refer to them 
sometimes as “dead” advertisers. 
An apt case in point is Hires Root 
Beer, whose situation is well ex- 
plained in the following letter: 


Tue Cuartes E. Hires Company. 

Manufacturers of Hires Root Beer. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Mar. 24, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK, 

We will do what we can to make 
clear to you that we are still some- 
what alive, 

_We do not know just when your ad- 
visers buried us, which makes its dif- 
ficult for us to tell how long we have 
been dead. It is possible, however, 
that they have reference to the time 
when we discontinued “shouting” from 
the newspapers and assumed a quieter 
tone in other forms of advertising. 

It very often happens that the suc- 
cess or failure of a business is judged 
wholly, by those who are disposed to 
take upon themselves the judicial robes, 
from the number of times they saw a 
name in public print. They wholly for- 
get that the advertiser is more con- 
cerned about the sale of his product 
than he is about the opinion of critics. 

Assuming. that the critics in question 
had in mind the time we temporaril 
dropped from the newspapers, we will 
begin with that year which, we believe, 
was 19038. 

From 1904 to 1909 inclusive our busi- 
ness has increased 146% per cent; an 
average of 29 3-10 per cent for the six 
years, and in 1910 we expect to “bust 
the traces.” 

Each year we have spent more money 
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in advertising than the previous year, 
our work being mostly confined to direct 
letter advertising to the consumer, 
which has been very effective. 

This form of advertising has about 
run its course in some sections, and 
we are gradually taking up newspaper 
work again. z 

It has been our experience that a 
change of diet is just as necessary in 
one channel of development as another. 
The longer we live, the more we are 
convinced that nature and her laws use 
the same rule, regardless of what she 
Ineasures. 

W. W. WILLIAMSon, 
Treasurer. 

Of all the infectious diseases and 
ailments from which the advertis- 
ing graveyard (if there is any) is 
filled, lack of distribution is the 
most tuberculously grim reaper of 
them all. It is the great white 
plague of advertising, and many a 
“lunger” who is still lingering on 
in advertising, is coughing his 
life away from lack of distribution 
to take care of the trade which 
advertising is producing. In this 
issue is a story of a toilet goods 
manufacturer in the West who 
saved himself from the great white 
plague, after having started to ad- 
vertise for dealer business in gen- 
eral mediums without distribution. 
He took the modern fresh air 
cure by laying off his advertising 
until he had some fair distribution. 
Without good advice to do this, 
he might even now be six feet un- 
der the sod in the graveyard which 
it has by no means yet been proved 
belongs to advertising. 

sai 


FLOUR AND BREAKFAST FOODS 
IN FARM PAPERS. 








A very significant addition to the 
increasing number of farm paper ad- 
vertisers is the entry of some important 
general advertisers in lines usually sup- 
posed to be supplied by the farmers at 
home—breakfast food and flour. 

The Gold Medal Flour advertising, 
and also Toasted Corn Flakes, has gone 
into the farm papers. 


a So 


C. F. Kelly, who was for eleven vears 
business manager of the Fall River 
Globe and for two years solicitor for 
Smith & Thompson, and for the past 
two years treasurer and solicitor for 
Hand, Knox & Co., has resigned and 
will establish an office in the Metro- 
politan Building, New York, May Ist, 
to represent newspapers in the Eastern 
field. Mr. Kelly’s experience and wide 
acquaintance should be of great benefit 
to him in conducting a special agency. 











More about 


The REAL 
Situation 
in Syracuse 











The local advertiser ought to 
be a pretty good judge of val- 
ues in regard to the advertising 
merit of the different newspa- 
pers in his city. 


The local advertiser gives the 
Syracuse Post-Standard more 
copy tha. he places in any 
other Syracuse paper. -The fact 
that the Post-Standard carries 
more local advertising than any 
other Syracuse newspaper is 
proof of this. 


The local advertisers pay the 
Post-Standard the highest rates 
in the city—in many cases 
about 200% more than they 
pay one Syracuse newspaper. 


Why do the local advertisers 
do this?—Because they have 
tried out the merits of the dif- 
ferent Syracuse newspapers. 
They know which will bring 
them the best results and the 
best profit for the amount in- 
vested—and that, they -have 
proven, is the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 

You are a thinking man— 
Mr. Spacebuyer—THINK. 

Net paid circulation 40000 
Daily. 








PAUL BLOCK 


Managers Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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In the April Everybody’s Magazine 
Charles Edward Russell writes of 


Des Moines 


The home of the famous new plan of city 
government—“‘a high class and chiefly American 


city of the Middle West.’’ 





“I doubt,” says Mr. Russell, “if in another community 
in the world you would find a higher average of worth 
and intelligence. It is the capital of a state (Iowa) 
famous for its schools, good institutions, prosperity, 
good order, and the broadly progressive spirit of its 
inhabitants.” 

In this article Mr. Russell called the Des 

Moines REGISTER AND LEADER— 


‘‘a paper of conspicuous fairness.’’ 





What Better Field Can an Advertiser Ask For? Des 
Moines and all Central Iowa can be thoroughly cov- 
ered at one cost by using 


THE 
REGISTER AND LEADER 
EVENING TRIBUNE 


COMBINATION 


Total Daily Circulation Exceeds 55,000—21,000 sub- 
scribers in Des Moines—34,000 outside—All Day 
Service—7c an agate line flat. Sunday Register and 
Leader—7c an agate line flat. 
Foreign Representatives. 
New York, Chicago, 


C. I. Putnam, Joun Grass, 
80 West 33d Street. Boyce Building. 
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WEAKNESS OF THE 
SAMPLE. 


THE 





LARGE SUMS BEING SPENT FOR SAM- 
PLING CAMPAIGNS -—— SALESMEN 
CAPTIVATED BY THE CONCRETENESS 
OF THE METHOD—WHAT FIVE CENTS 
PER FAMILY WOULD PROVIDE FOR 
ADVERTISING , 





To learn that the Shredded 
Wheat Company spends $350,000 
out of its $500,000 annual advertis- 
ing appropriation in demonstration 
and sampling surprises many well- 
informed people, 

It illustrates how widespread is 
the idea of sampling and demon- 
stration among manufacturers. 
There are any number of large 
manufacturers, well-known ° gen- 
eral advertisers, whose ambition is 
to sample every family in the 
United States once a year. Some 
of them do it oftener. 

The sampling method is a great 
favorite with the Old Dutch 
Cleanser people and other large 
advertisers; while for the Proctor 
& Gamble laundry soap and some 
of the Colgate products, it is prac- 
tically the only method used. 
Printers’ INK this week publishes 
a description of such a method. 

The Andrew Jergens Company, 
which has been a persistent adver- 
tiser, particularly in the street 
cars, up to about this year, is 
now depending almost completely 
on sampling, etc. Its present ad- 
vertising policy is rather repres- 
sive. 

The first of these notions which 
has enamored so many manufac- 


turers from time immemorial is 
the alluring concreteness of the 
method. The salesmen are usually 
all for it, boot and horse It en- 
ables them to go to the dealers 
and make some great horse play. 
No intangible, abstract circulation 


- and printed appeal to talk about. 


They can shove out their chests 
and say “every family has got a 
sample of the goods in_ their 
hands.” No “perhaps” or “may- 
be” about it. No one missed— 
and they have the goods, not pic- 
tures and adjectives about them, 
to stimulate sales. 

It all has a fine ringing. sound. 
The grocer can’t seem to get away 
from it, and the salesman feels as 
if he’s arguing a foregone con- 
c‘usion. 

But sterling as is the worth of 
the sample method in many re- 
spects, it is coming to be measured 
more at its true worth; and either, 
as in the case of shredded wheat, 
it is used in. connection with spe- 
cialized miniature factory demon- 
stration, or élse, as in the case of 
most widely advertised artictes of 
quality, it is but gingerly. done, 
often wholly by mail. 

There are two broad reasons for 
this. First and foremost is the 
heavy expense of the method—ex- 
pense completely out of keeping 
with immediate results. It is gen- 
erally conceded that it costs five 
cents per family to sample a prod- 
uct like a soap, etc. In every city 
of 100,000 population, therefore, it 
costs at least $1,000 to sample, ex- 
clusive of trade solicitation. Now, 
for $1,000 a very tidy and con- 











they pay? 


it ‘pull’? 
invite the test. 


119 Nassau 





How Much Money Are You Losing? 


“Your letters are paying” you say—but how much better could 
The difference between the sum you now make, and the sum 
7 could make, represents your Joss, does it not? 


he favorite circular letter of yours! 
Will you match it against one of ours? We 


The Business Development Company of America 
“Circular Letter Specialists” 


Established 
STREET 


How much better could 


190r 


New York City 
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Collier’s 
Household 


Numbers 


@ If you have ever thought that 
because Collier’s is virile and ag- 
gressive it does not appeal to the 
women of its households, you 
should examine one of the House- 
hold Numbers—the last issue of 


each month. 


@ You would find there some of 
the best fiction published any- 
where and beautifully illustrated, 
in colors, besides many pages of 
news and special articles relating 
to the broader activities and in- 
terests of women throughout the 
civilized world. 


@ You would find one of the 
reasons why Collier’s is a whole- 
household publication. 


@ Advertisers who particularly 
want to reach women in homes 
should by all means concentrate 
in Collier’s Household Numbers— 
' and use them regularly. 


WL CAiicen. 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
New York Chicago 
Bovon Toronto 





tinued series of advertising noise 
can be made in the newspapers or 
street cars, the cumulative ef- 
fect of which has been quite fre- 
quently proved to be more profit- 
able than the sampling method. 
An advertising appropriation of 
five cents per family for the en- 
tire United States would give a 
businesslike advertising agent ex- 
actly $900,000 to spend for ad- 
vertising in magazine, newspaper, 
street car, outdoor advertising, 
sampling and every other method; 
and he could make that $900,000 
produce ten or twenty times as 
much lasting patronage as the 
most careful sampling campaign 
could produce. 

The heaviest discounting of the 
sampling method, however, goes 
much deeper. It is psychological. 
When Mrs. Lady-of-the-House 
opens her door and a liveried 
hustler, with a machine made 
smile, thrusts a sample package 
dressed in its Sunday best into 
her hands, what is her mental at- 
titude? It is one of antagonism— 
unconscious, mild or vigorous, ac- 
cording to her nature. The article 
has, like a beggar, come in the 
house with a pleading tone, appeal- 
ing to her charity. She is indif- 
ferent, or at most, curious about 
it. She has not asked for it, does 
not know what it is, and her mind 
has formed no conception of its 
worth. To her mind, the chances 
are largely that it has little value. 
She may use it, or she may forget 
it—there is little impetus either 
way. Her family may execrate 
it, and she puts in no defense. 

Contrast, however, this attitude 
with the attitude of the woman 
who has read reasons in her trust- 
ed paper or magazine for purchas- 
ing a similar—perhaps ‘the same— 
article. She has gone to the 
store to buy it and has brought it 
home. She is interested in it—her 
judgment is at stake. She gives it 
to her family with some sense of 
pride. If there are criticisms of 
it, she takes up its defense. She 
has committed herself partly to 
its value, and she gives it every 
chance there is to make good. In 
nine cases out of ten it becomes a 
permanent article of purchase. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN ADVER- 
TISING. 





ADVERTISING WRITTEN ON BROAD HU- 
MAN BASIS—PAINTING A PLEAS- 
ANT PICTURE AROUND THE READER, 
“BE HE EVER SO HUMBLE’—SHAM- 
ING PEOPLE INTO BUYING—THE 
UNIVERSAL HUMAN NOTE. 





By James H., Collins. 


If the advertising man works 
narrowly on the assumption that 
he must appeal only to people who 
are in position to buy to-day, he 
is neglecting a much wider public 
that means to buy to-morrow. Be- 
hind this public, again, there is a 
still larger public that will only 
begin to want his goods to-mor- 
row, and back of that still a larger 
public that may never dare to de- 
sire, much less think of buying, 
but which can certainly form opin- 
ions. And you want to feel the 
human breadth of your proposi- 
tion keenly enough to mold those 
opinions, for some day you may 
need every vote you can get. 

It always pays, somehow, to ap- 
peal to people on the broadest hu- 
man basis, to give the man in the 
street credit for knowing more 
than you do, and to make your 
appeal to him as though he had a 
million dollars. If there is one 
thing more than another that 
iimits advertising effectiveness, it 
is the narrow reasoning which 
leads so many busines: men to talk 
down to the public, and tell read- 
ers only as much as they think 
that they will understand or be- 
lieve, and to confine the advertis- 
ing story more particularly to that 
select coterie of readers who seem 
to be our kind. 

One of the biggest advertising 
men I know was asked to write 
some form letters for a collection 
man. The collection man had per- 
haps fifty accounts with which he 
seemed to be unable to do any- 
thing — fifty little appeals for 
money. 

The collection man’s conception 
of an effective letter wads some- 
thing so sharp, drastic and alarm- 
ing that the slow debtor would be 
shocked into paying what he owed. 


But the advertising man wrote 
nothing of that sort. Instead, he 
began by stating that, through 
oversight, the debtor had been re- 
ceiving letters of a kind that 
should never have been sent to 
annoy him. He was sorry for this. 
He understood that, while the 
debtor owed the company a sum 
of money, and that the account 
was overdue, yet a man with so 
much detail to handle as the debtor 
was, bound’ to overlook an item 
occasionally. He knew the debtor 
was able to meet all obligations, 
and inferred that the matter had 
not come to his personal attention. 
Probably in handling his large 
daily mail, the account had been 
overlooked by a subordinate. He 
trusted that he would direct his 
secretary to make out a check. 

Those letters brought in most 
of the money. The writer played 
human nature for all that it was 
worth, and more, by setting the 
debtor in the center of a pleasant 
picture. The truth about those 
chaps was, that most. of them had 
only desk room somewhere, and 
handled all their own mail. But 
the writer of the letters said he 
believed they were managing large 
affairs. He gave them  subor- 
dinates to muddle those affairs. 
He worked by believing so much 
good of them that not one of the 
debtors would have done anything 
to lower his high estimate. They 
all wanted to stay in the center of 
that beautiful picture, and so they 
paid u 

You have all heard something 
about the so-called “third degree” 
used in police work. This is a 
matter upon which a good deal of 
misinformation exists, and perhaps 
you can get a suggestion from the 
“third degree” method employed 
by Chief Wilkie, of the United 
States Secret Service. The Secret 
Service men arrest about four 
hundred counterfeiters yearly, and 
naturally get hold of prisoners 
from whoin it is often desirable 
to get free confessions. How does 
Chief Wilkie proceed? Does he 
use thumb-screws or threats? No, 
not at all, according to his own 
account of his method. Instead, 
he sits down with the prisoner 
and has a quiet talk. The counter- 
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feiter has committed crime, but 
the -Chief assures him that he be- 
lieves he is a good man at bottom, 
and that he has merely done 
wrong because he had to take the 
line of least resistance in life. 
At home, probably he was a good 
boy. When he went out into the 
world he worked honestly for a 
time. But he did not find con- 
genial work. His tastes were 
good, owing to his superior intel- 
ligence. He seemed fitted for 
something better than drudgery in 
an office. Wasn’t that the way of 
it? Didn’t he start on the wrong 
road by yielding to temptation in 
the hope that he would better 
himself ? 

In a little while, by sympathetic, 
discerning talk, the Chief has ar- 
ranged a beautiful picture of how 
it all happened. As a matter of 
fact, maybe it never happened that 
way at all. But the prisoner finds 
the picture so agreeable that he 
wants to stay in it. He enters 
into the spirit of the thing, adds 
some glowing colors of his own, 
and presently the real facts come 
out. 

Gentlemen, that is the famous 
third degree, and it has direct ap- 
plication to your advertising 
methods. It is not always enough 
to tell the best about your goods, 
but you must utilize human nature 
by arranging pleasing pictures for 
it—or sometimes displeasing ones. 
Let me give you a couple of pic- 
tures to show how both kinds are 
managed. 

A certain advertising agent was 
given a canned plum pudding to 
advertise — a_gilt-edge article, 
made from an old English recipe 
and put up by a house that sup- 
plies most of the yachts down 
east. The house thought this pud- 
ding ought to be exploited among 
the bluestockings. But the adver- 
tising man, who is a pretty broad 
human proposition himself, got up 
a lot of copy couched in aristo- 
cratic type, and with the Charles 
Dana Gibson kind of illustrations, 
and then put it—where do you 
suppose he did put it? This was 
about as select a lot of advertis- 
ing as you ever saw, both in its 
dress and its intellectual tone. 
Well, he put it into the big even- 
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ing papers read by Bridget 
O’Grady, the washerwoman, 


Bridget hadn’t heard about this 
pudding. He thought the house 
ought to have her trade. Instead 
of talking his cannéd pudding 
down to what he assumed to be 
Mrs. O’Grady’s ability to com- 
prehend printed arguments, he 
talked it up for all it was worth, 
so that when she wanted some- 
thing extra good for dessert on 
Sunday, with company at tea, she 
would get this pudding that the 
blue bloods ate. He knew that 
when Mrs. O’Grady, the washer- 
woman, entertains a guest, she 
spends far more proportionate to 
her income than the people who 
give monkey dinners. There is 
no limit to her hospitality. And 
Mrs. O’Grady gladly stepped into 
that picture and bought goods be- 
yond his expectations of her. 

Now, for the disagreeable pic- 
ture: 

This very same agent handled 
a big clothing account, and the 
trade in ready-made evening 
clothes west of the Mississippi was 
pretty slim. He built up a good 
trade out there by simply making 
the well-to-do young bloods in 
the average Western town feel that 
something was radically wrong if 
they didn’t possess evening clothes 
and wear them on certain occa- 
sions. He did it by bringing to 
their attention pictures of life in 
New York, where everybody is 
supposed to wear evening clothes 
after six o'clock, and everybody 
from out of town does. At first 
there was naturally only mild in- 
terest. But when the picture had 
been put before those young 
bloods again and again, in subtle 
ways, it sank in, and finally they 
bought clawhammer suits because 
they were ashamed to be without 
them. And gentlemen, the dis- 
agreeable picture has as wide ap- 
plication as the agreeable one, be- 
cause it is easy to make people 
ashamed of not having automo- 
biles, vacuum -cleaners and adding 
machines. 

We all know men who handle 
this element of human nature to 
perfection in advertising, in sell- 
ing, in the management of labor. 
He is usually a man who never 
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groups people into classes, but 
thinks of them all as just human 
beings. Any man who deals with 
human nature has got to think of 
people that way. Much of the 
limitation in advertising comes 
through preparing special copy to 
appeal to a special class, and in- 
serting it in the particular pub- 
lication supposed to reach that 
class when it is in its most classy 
frame of mind.. Gentlemen, to ap- 
peal to a class on that basis you 
have got.to hit off its peculiarities 
most intimately, and then get just 
the right publication. It’s an 
awfully long shot, and even if 
you make a hit there is a reason- 
able doubt as to whether you have 
brought down anything worth 
while. You can hit that class a 
good deal harder by appealing to 
its ordinary human sympathies 
with copy aimed at everybody, and 
put in some publication that every- 
body reads. The politicians have 
gone about as far as it is neces- 
sary to go along class lines. They 
have appealed to people to vote 
as taxpayers, mechanics, who!e- 
salers, drummers, and pitted the 
races against each other. But 
they have about come to an end 
of that game. It is played out. 
When a man votes he votes as a 
man. And that’s the way people 
buy goods, and think of goods. 
Even if a man can’t buy your stuff 
he can think about it, and he will 
think about it if it is human. So 
go to him as a man, be human, 
and remember that selling goods 
isn’t all of advertising, by any 
means, for advertising must suc- 
ceed in leading people to remem- 
ber your house and your goods. 
The mill will never grind with the 
Royal Baking Powder that has 
been sold. But the trade-marks 
of Royal are said to be worth mil- 
lions. Who made them valuable? 
Why the man in the street, with 
his little vote! 


—__+0- 


C. G. Hafley has been appointed cast- 
ern manager of the Office Outfitter with 
offices in New York. Mr. Hafley had 
general publicity experience as adver- 
tising manager for the Buffalo Forge 
Company, as manager of the service 
department of Vechten Waring Com- 
pany, of New York, etc. 
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i 
The Standard — for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-mark’’ 





Don’t Use “Stone- 
Age” Stationery 


Many a good man has 1910 apparel 
and a 1910 automobile, and yet be- 
longs to the ‘‘ Stone-Age ’’ when it 
comes to his personal stationery. 

Would you send a social note to 
a friend on your business letter- 
head P What has he to do with your 
bricks, or railroads, or diamonds ? 
Would you write it on your wife's 
linen finish, valentine-looking sta- 
tionery P What a confession! 

We make strong, gentle paper, 
for gentle, strong men. It is in note 
paper form with envelopes to match. 
Do your friends the compliment of 
writing them on 


OLD HAPS BOR 


“The Stationery of a Gentleman.” | 


It is what a man’s note paper 
ought to be—refined, simple, 
strong. It is not noticeable in 
itself, but it will stand notice 
when given. The pleasant half- 
conscious impression is there. 





Write for portfolio ot samples 
and names of your local dealers. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec 
essary’—“Look for the Water-mark” 











M°CLURES. 
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The Readers 
of McClure’s 


do not write for calendars. 
They do not correspond 
with the manufacturer 
about shoes, or ships, or 
sealing wax. They can 
grasp an argument and 
decide on a course of 
action while glancing at 
a page. 

If that is the kind of 
people who use your 
goods, then McClure’s is 
the kind of magazine in 
which they should be 
advertised. 

McClure’s Magazine, 44 E. 23d St., NewYork 


Boston Chicago 





CURTIS P. BRADY, Advertising Manager 


MAGAZINE: 
aieenemeomensnsiil 
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DEVELOPING THE NEWS 
' IDEA IN WANAMAKER 
ADVERTISING. 





-HOW THE PLAN OF “NEWSPAPERS 
WITHIN NEWSPAPERS” IS WORKED 
OUT—A NEW HOUSE ORGAN WITH 
FRENCH NAME  BEGUN—ISSUED 
ONLY “ONCE IN A WHILE’—ALL 
PART OF THE WANAMAKER NEWS 
IDEA IN ADVERTISING. 





Wanamaker advertising has al- 
ways been distinctive. Almost 
from the very first, the cardinal 
idea which Mr. Wanamaker has 
advocated has been that the adver- 
tisements which bore the name of 
his house should be newsy. He 
thas believed, and still does be- 
lieve, even more firmly than ever, 
that advertisements, particularly 
department store advertisements, 
should :be timely,. eventfu!, up-to- 
the-minute, if they are to attain 
their greatest effect. 

This news element in the Wana- 
maker advertising has been de- 
weloped to an interesting extent 
of late. To-day, in four evening 
‘New York papers, John Wana- 
maker runs regularly every night 
what amounts to four newspapers- 
within-newspapers. The scheme 
was perfected last fall by Mr. 
Wanamaker. and his advertising 
manager, W. R. Hotchkin. The 
first newspaper to be used in this 
way was the New York Telegram. 
‘That was in October. The Mail 
and the Evening Post came next, 
about December Ist; and, finally, 
the Brooklyn Standard-Union was 
added to the list. 


MONSTER CONTRACTS SIGNED. 


This style of advertising will 
be far from spasmodic. Indeed 
contracts have been entered into 
and signed whereby John Wana- 
maker has agreed to use one 
page in each of the four papers 
above mentioned every week-day 
mght- during the next five years. 
It is said on good authority that 
‘no larger newspaper campaign has 
ver, been signed up. 
=+ In the few months in. which this 
scheme has been utilized, many 
features [have been added. At 


Christmas time, for example, 
many seasonable Santa Claus 
stories were run. Reguiation news- 
paper “heads” are invariably used. 
Take up to-day a current copy of 
the Evening Post. Across the top 
of the page will be found the 
words: “The Evening Post Page 
of Wanamaker News.” The left- 
hand column is headed: “Editor- 
ial” and is dated. Immediately be- 
neath the date, a paragraph is run 
much the same as has been done 
on the Post’s own editorial page 
for so many years. It reads: 
“The design of the Wanamaker 
page of The Evening Post is to 
diffuse among the people correct 
information on all the interesting 
subjects relating to merchandise, 
to inculcate just principles in the 
transaction of business for the 
muttial benefit of all people, and 
to cultivate a taste for sound edi- 
torial writing upon commercial 
subjects.’ That paragraph sounds 
the key-note of all Wanamaker 
advertising and is one which, 
happily, is permeating more busi- 
ness houses day by day. 

One might suppose that the 
same copy would be run in each 
of the four evening papers men- 
tioned; but it is not. ‘Indeed, at 
the Wanamaker offices, there is 
an editor for each of the four. 
Those four editors have between 
them in the neighborhood of ten 
or twelve copy contributors. Be- 
sides the latter, there are a num- 
ber of artists, both on this side of 
the water and abroad. The illus- 
trations are of an unusually excel- 
lent character. Malcomb Straus, 
one of Charles Dana Gibson’s 
most apt followers, is a constant 
contributor to the illustration end 
of these Wanamaker news pages, 
sending his work over from Paris 
constantly. Besides Mr. Straus, 
there are a corps of other illus- 
trators at work on these pages. 
Even the illustrations of each 
news page are entirely separate. 
From the above some idea can be 
had of the expense involved in this 
kind of advert!sing, which points 
to the likelihood that this Wana- 
maker institution will have few, 
if any, imitations. 

Once in a while a double spread 
will be used, as was the case the 
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evening of Monday, February 28th, 
upon the occasion of the announce- 
ment of a giant china and hard- 
ware sale. he 

It may be taken as significant 
that Mr. Hotchkin chooses to 
make use of the evening newspa- 
pers entirely in this connection. 
But he is very careful to explain 
that it does not at all reflect upon 
the worth of the morning papers, 
from which he’ says he has ob- 
tained excellent results. His idea 
is that the public has much more 
time to read long advertisements 
at night than in the morning, and, 
further, that the evening papers 
tend to go into the family circle 
more. Not infrequently reterences 
are made in the smaller Wana- 
maker ads, carried in the morning 
newspapers, to the forthcoming 
news pages of this enterprising 
department store to appear in the 
following issues of the evening 
papers the same day. 


THE NEW HOUSE ORGAN. 


But the news idea has by no 
means been confined to these spe- 
cial ads in the four evening news- 
papers mentioned. La Derniere 
Heure a Paris is another evolu- 
tion of the same idea. It is, in 
reality, a house organ; yet it is 
such a high grade of house organ 
that it does not seem to fall natur- 
ally into that classification. It re- 
mains to be seen how soon this 
feature of Wanamaker publicity 
will be copied. But, like the news 
pages, it is very expensive. 

La Derniere Heure a Paris 
means The Latest Hour in Paris. 
The publication has already had 
upwards of forty-five issues and 
has proved so successful that there 
is no longer any question of its 
permanence. Its name is, in itself, 
original. It suggests something of 
a little higher plane than is or- 
dinarily met with, How infinitely 
better is La Derniere Heure a 
Paris than The John Wanamaker 
News, or something of the sort, 
which would probably be the selec- 
tion of nine out of ten advertis- 
ing managers for such a use! 

The evolution of this organ is 
interesting. For something like 
twenty-five years John Wana- 
maker has had a headquarters in 
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Advertising 


vs. 


Other Materials 


F you buy a thousand 

pounds of steel, or a 

thousand bushels of corn, 

or a thousand bolts of 

goods, you have some- 
thing you can see. 


you can make the steel 
into rails, or blades; the 
corn into whiskey or muf- 
fins; the goods into suits or 
garments— and you still 
have something you can 
count. 


ND, some men sill 
think that advertising is 

like poking a hole in the sea, 
or grabbing the wind in a 
fist —because they can’t buy 
it by the thousand pounds! 


F public favor and good 
will could be measured by 
the yard, every man with 
something to sell would 
want a few yards—no 


doubt of it. 
yé T, there are other 


men who can measure 
it by the million. They 
have grasped it. 


Get our booklet 
‘““ADVERTISING’’ | 


H. SUMNER STERNBERG 
COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
12-14 W. 32nd St., New York 
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Paris, where his 
foreign buyers 





have systematic- = 
ally kept up with 
the latest styles 
and dress novel- 
ties. Of late 














years, the work 
of this office has 
materially devel- 
oped. From mak- 
ing a practice of 





compiling and 
sending to this 
country, for the 
use of the New 
York and Phila- 
delphia establish- 
ments, desultory 
hints as to what 
the styles of each 
season might be, 
as it approached, 
the practice has 
developed of 
camping out on 
the very coat- 
tails of Father 
Time. New styles 
have been hunt- 
ed up, described, 
p hot o graphed 
and sketched, the 
moment of their 
appearance, wherever in Paris or 
the fashion centers of Europe that 
might be. Frequently the cable 
has been deemed necessary to 
carry to America the news of 
some important creation. 

Formerly little, if any, of this 
information was made public. The 
view was taken that it was ob- 
tained with too much effort and 
too great expense to admit of its 
getting into the hands of compe- 
titors. Eventually, however, about 
ten years ago, the plan was tried 
of occasionally running these Paris 
style letters, either in whole or 
in part, in the New York Times. 
The scheme gave great satisfaction 
and proved a big drawing card to 
Wanamaker’s, for the public be- 
gan to appreciate that Wana- 
maker’s was “up to the minute” 
in matters of style and soon got 
in the habit of looking for these 
letters in the paper and later for 
the garments and “fixings” which 
they described in the Wanamaker 
stores. 





The’ Evening Post Page of Wanamaker News 





THE KINGDOM OF THE 
KITCHEN 






































A NEWSPAPER WITHIN A NEWSPAPER. 


As time went on, the service 
from Paris progressed. It was not 
many years before many more 
style letters were being received 
than were ever made public. That 
set Mr. Hotchkin to thinking and 
La Derniere Heure a Paris was 
the result. In it practically all the 
style news received from the of- 
fices in Paris is printed. At first 
no attempt was made to distribute 
the publication by mail. It was 
simply left in convenient places 
about the stores, where it could 
be picked up by customers when 
on the spot. La Derniere Heure a 
Paris soon showed itself to be 
popular. Customers were soon 
asking for it, when they did not 
find copies in the usual places. 
From a circulation of a few hun- 
dreds, it soon had thousands. 

About two months ago the first 
systematic attempt was made to 
maintain a mailing list for the 
publication. Regular charge cus- 
tomers were asked if they were 
interested. The general public was 





——— 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Adam Budge (Incorporated) announces the publication of the . 


monthly magazine 


ARTS AND DECORATION 


the first number of which is to appear October 15th, 1910, for 
the month of November. 


ARTS AND DECORATION will be published under the manage- © 
ment of Mr. Walter A. Johnson, from the same advertising and © 
circulation departments organized for The /nte-national Studio, « 


and will be printed upon the same presses as well. 


With the facilities at their command the publishers will secure © 


a large circulation in the field that has proved so prolific in the 
upbuilding of The International Studio. 

ARTS AND DECORATION, however, will have a distinctive 
editorial policy of its own, to reach the greatest number of people 
worth while to its advertisers. The subscription price will be 
$1.80 a year. 


ADAM BUDGE (Inc.) 112-114 West 32d Street NEW YORK 








THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


offers advertising pages in full color. The special 


rate is $175 a page (three or four printings).. 


Copy and cuts for color advertisements to appear 


in the May issue should reach us before April 5th. 


Your advertising announcement in the May - 


number of Te International Studio will catch well- 
to-do buyers who travel and owners of summer 


homes. The rate is $90 a page. No other maga- | 
zine is a more impressive vehicle to reach buyers. | 


Three Back Covers still remain open for the Year of 1911 


Walter A. Johnson, Manager 
JOHN LANE COMPANY 110-114 West 32d Stret NEW YORK 
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How You Can Judge Your Ad 
vertising Matter Before Using It 


OHN LEE MAHIN has prepared ten tests whereby the 

advertising value of newspaper and magazine advertise- 

ments, street car cards, posters or any other printed mat- 
ter may be judged. These are not mere theories, but ten 
real tests. Applying them you arrive at the calm, cold rea- 
sons for or against the copy you have in mind. 


Mr. W. L. Harris, President of the New England Furniture 
& Carpet Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, says: 


Use this Book 
10 Days 
at our 
expense 















“They read to 
me like chapters 
from the good old 
book, and em- 
body principles 
which are _ abso. 
lutely fundamen- 
tal, though often 
lost sight of, and 
which cannot be 
emphasized too 
strongly or too 
often. These ten 
chapters, to my 
mind, bear the 
same relation to 
advertising procedure as ten 
selected sections of the good 
book should, and do control 
the machinery of all well 
regulated lives.” 


Mr David R. Forgan, 
President of the National 
City Bank of Chicago, 


says: 





“The tests of advertising are very striking and true.” 


These tests are detailed on pages 354 to 
370 of the Mahin Advertising Data Book 


This is the book of which S. C. Dobbs, Advertising Manager 
of the Coco-Cola Co., and President of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America, wrote: 

“T could not properly run my business without it.” 


What You Get in the 1910 Data Book 


of Magazines, Newspaper, cate covering hundreds of 
Rates Agricultural, Literary, Statistics important facts, such 
Foreign Language, Educational and as family expenditures, manual la- 
Poultry Mediums. Also Street Cars borers, wage earners by _ classes, 
and Bill Posting in United States and wages of factory workers in cities, 
Canada. etc. 


It answers over 100,000 Selling and Advertising Questions. 
Let Us Send the Data Book on 10 Days’ Free Trial 


If at the end of that time you want to keep it, 
send $2.00 and receive as additional good measure, 
a handsome bound book of Mr. Mahin’s lectures, 
and that bright little monthly—The Mahin Messen- 
ger—for twelve months. A postal will do. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING CO. 
921-971 American Trust Building CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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invited in the newspapers to send 

in names and addresses, so that 
the publication might be sent regu- 
larly. This invitation has not been 
pushed over much. It has been 
deemed wise to allow the news 
that the publication will be regu- 
larly sent through the mails for 
the asking to be spread by word 
of mouth. According to last. re- 
ports the circulation figures had 
topped the 10,000 mark. 

No definite attempt has been 
made to publish La Derniere 
Heure-a Paris regularly. Rather, 
it has come out “every little 
while.” Some weeks there may 
be but one issue. The number of 
issues a week has run up as high 
as four. Sometimes the publica- 
tion consists of four pages; some- 
times of sixteen pages. Every- 
thing is flexible. The attempt is 
simply made, as the sub-title in- 
dicates, to make it “the earliest 
publication in America of fashion 
news and pictures, descriptive of 
the style creations of The Latest 
Hour in Paris.’ To make that 
possible, the publication is put out 
with all possible speed consistent 
with quality. Letters are written 
and drawings are made in Paris 
with the sailing dates of mail 
steamers always kept in mind. On 
this side of the water, those who 
work on the publication have as 
their guiding principle: “Publish 
within forty-eight hours of re- 
ceipt of material.” ~ 

It is not a hard and fast rute 
that the matter in La Derniere 
Heure a Paris shall have solely 
to do with fashions. Not infre- 
quently Parisian happenings of 
world-wide interest are taken up. 

It isn’t always Paris either. Any 
fashion center of Europe may be 
made the subject of interest. 
Monte Carlo and Mentone are two 
such centers which have been 
taken up separately from the fash- 
ion point of view. In all, of these 
centers the contributors attached 
to the Paris office of Wanamaker’s 
have an entree. Again, there are 
frequent book notices having~to 
do with current French publica- 
tions and “New York Addenda,” 
wherein the season’s latest crea- 
tions in the fashion center of the 
western world are described. 


= 








70% 
In the center 
of population 


RAW an_ imaginary 
D circle with a radius of 

say 500 miles from the 
center of population and you 
have an area covering the 
great Middle West — the 
heart of the country. 


In this section, within the 
circle, 


NOUSEKEEPER 


(Published at Minneapolis 
since 1877) 


Distributes 70% of its Entire 
Circulation 


_ Do.you know of any publica- 
tion of national scope with a 
circulation that concentrates so 
thoroughly around the center of 
population? 

THE HOUSEKEEPER is a 
Middle West magazine with a 
guaranteed circulation of over 
300,000—and 70% of it right 
in the Middle West. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER is a 
factor to consider in every na- 
tional campaign to cover the 
country, and in every sectional 
campaign to cover the Middle 

est. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER means 
“concentration” and ‘‘Concen- 
tration” means success. Let us 
go into this further. 

Forms close 15th of second 
month preceding date of issue. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Advertising Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


NEW YORK—St. James Bldg. 
BOSTON—8 Beacon Street. 
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The ordinary magazine reaches 
not only the cities and big towns, 
but also thousands of little towns 
and villages scattered all over the 
country. 


Unless you are seeking straight 
mail order business,—if you wish 
to distribute through the retailer 
—a very great part of this widely 
scattered circulation is sheer 
waste. 


And Waste in Advertising Is 
What Costs. 








It’s the people who can’t and 
won't buy your goods that make 
advertising expensive. 


Why not eliminate the waste? 
Have every line of your advertis- 
ing go directly to the very people 
that can and will buy your goods. 


Why Not Aim Your Advertising? 


THE STYLE BOOKS 


CHICAGO NEW YORE BOSTON 
| Marquette Bldg. Metropolitan Tower Old South Bldg. 
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CHICAGO 





THE STYLE BOOKS 


Marquette Bldg. Metropolitan Tower Old South Bldg. 


Now the ordinary magazine, 
wasteful as it is, has yet been tre- 
mendously successful in selling 
weimen’s goods. : 


Think Then What Must Be the 
Value of The Quarterly 
Style Book. 








Every copy goes to a woman in 
or near a city—the whole 300,000 
is concentrated in the very cities 
and towns your salesmen are 
“making” every day. 


You Aim Your Sales Force— 
You Send Salesmen Only to 
Places Where You Expect to 
Make a Sale. 


Why Not Aim Your Advertising? 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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REACHING 
HIGHER UP.” 


THE “MAN 





BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY'S CAM- 
PAIGN TO MANUFACTURERS IN 
NEWSPAPERS OF NEW YORK CITY 
—CONTENT WITH LARGE “WASTE 
CIRCULATION” —TRADE PAPERS DID 
NOT REACH ENOUGH BIG MANU- 
FACTURERS — STRAIGHT BUSINESS 
ARGUMENT FOR UNIQUE SERVICE. 





When many advertisers are ap- 
proached with the suggestion that 
they advertise in the dailv news- 
papers, especially in the newspa- 
pers of large cities like New York, 
which radiate into so many d’s- 
connected sections and suburbs, 
they sooner or later become im- 
pressed with the dread that they 
would be paying for a great deal 
‘of waste circulation. 

Thousands upon thousands of 
copies of the newspapers in which 
they would buy space they fear 
would be read by people who 
wou'd not be in need of their 
proposition, or find it possible or 
convenient to come to their es‘ab- 
lishments. Even in the case of 
something which is used univer- 


sally, like shoes, waste circulation _ 


is a bugaboo. The Regal shoe peo- 
ple, to get value out of big city 
newspaper circulation, opened 
branches in all parts of the city. 
It was a case of “If the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet must go to the mountain.” 
The result has been that the Regal 
people and others like them have 
turned Harlem and_ Brooklyn 
newspaper circulation, which they 
once classed as part waste, into 
something very tangible and prof- 
itable. But, if there is an element 
of waste, such as this, in news- 
paper advertising for the retailer 
who is selling something which 
everybody wears and must have, 
what of the advertiser who has a 
proposition which can interest only 
verv few manufacturing concerns 
and only the men “higher up” in 
them? 

Such a proposition is that of the 
Bush Terminal Company, which 
has just fired its opening guns in 
what promises to be a persistent 
newspaper advertising campaign. 
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The Bush Terminal Company has 
for many years done an extensive 
terminal business upon the Brook- 
lyn water-front. Its proposition 
has been, and is, one which in- 
volves a saving in handling- 
charges for wholesalers who need 
store-space in which to keep stock 
and from which to ship stock when 
orders are received. Within the 
last three or four years the facil- 








If You. Are a Wholesale Merchant 
(" or a Manufacturer Carrying Stock in 
a Loft Building in New York City 


there is a serous and unnecessary leak going on in your business. 
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ities at the Bush terminal have 
been enlarged and bettered, till to- 
day there are four monster build- 
ings there, suitable for manufac- 
turing as well as storage purposes. 
It is hoped to increase the number 
of these buildings, and it is with 
this aim also in view that the pres- 
ent advertising is being done. 

“T don’t suppose that these Bush 
Terminal advertisements in the 
New York newspapers will inter- 
est one reader in 10,000,” says 
Agent Edward T. Howard, who 
handles the account. “And yet we 
are convinced of the value of the 


































campaign. You perhaps do not 
realize that every day in New 
York there are something like 
250,000 visiting commercial men, 
among them being many manu- 
facturers. We are after them.” 

In the past, the Bush advertis- 
ing has been confined largely, if 
not entirely, to the trade papers, 
which, on first blush, would cer- 
tainly seem to offer a better means 
of reaching the right men with- 
out waste circulation. Yet this ad- 
vertising has proved unsatisfac- 
tory. Tests have been made which 
have sufficiently convinced the 
Bush Terminal people that a large 
proportion of the copies of many 
trade papers are never read by the 
heads of manufacturing establish- 
ments, but find their way almost 
wholly to the desks of factory 
managers and other superintend- 
ents, who have nothing to do with 
terminal facilities. 

The Bush copy is now being 
run in all the large New York 
newspapers, with a change of mat- 
ter once each week. There are so 
many possible talking points that 
the temptation is strong to use 
more “reason why” argument in 
each advertisement than is appro- 
priate. The first advertisement, 
which is shown herewith, gave a 
general résumé of most of these 
talking points. It is planned that 
later copy will take up individual 
points with more elaboration. It 
is probable that certain of the 
“business magazines” will be used 
later and possibly some of the 
larger out-of-town newspapers. 

srblonictth ato NE tated 

For the coming advertising affiliation 
meeting which will take place in De- 
troit June 25th and 26th, as previously 
announced, the following chairmen of 
committees have been appointed: Gen- 
eral Committee, Joseph Mack; Print- 
ing and Invitation Committee, Joseph 
Mack; Dinner Committee, Frank Co- 
nant; Finance Commitee, David Brown; 
Hotel and Accommodations Committee, 
Ward Gavett; Transportation Commit- 
tee, F. J. Campbell; Entertainment 
Committee, C. A. Parker, and Publicity 
Committee, J. A. Pfeiffer. 


The Leavenworth, Kan., Ad Club is 
offering prizes to children for the best 
compositions written upon the subject: 
“Why It Is Best to Trade at Home.” 


Proctor W. Hans], managing editor 
of the Circle Magazine (formerly man- 
aging editor of the Delineator), Leo Te- 
linquished his position, 
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64-68 Fulton St, 











3 MINUTES 


and 


1 CENT 


Can you afford not to spare 
that much to find out how let- 
ters can be automatically 
typewritten that will be ac- 
cepted by the business world 
as personal communications? 
Drop us a postal or telephone. 
Our representative will only 
need about 3 minutes to show 
you. 


Last week we executed 640 
individual orders, varying in 
quantities of from 500 to 
150,000 letters. 


American Letter Co. 


Patentees and Sole Operators 
of the. Typewriter Press 
New York City. 

Telephone John 1958 
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Rochester 


has a larger per- 
centage of Germans 
than New York, 
Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg or St. Paul and 
within a few per cent 
as large as St. Louis, 
Cleveland or Detroit. 


THE DAILY 
ABENDPOST 


Covers the large Games 
reading field in Rochester 
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Only 3 


Newspapers 


may secure this Special 
Service during Nineteen Ten! 


The average newspaper can carry two additional columns 
of Advertising daily without appreciably increasing its 
fixed expense! Cannot Yours? 

Yes?—then out with your pencil and let’s figure; it 
means dollars to You. 

2 full columns daily mean approximately 200,000 lines 
per year. Multiply 200,000 by your rate-per-line. The 
result equals your gross profit on the transaction—pro- 
vided you can do the trick. 

It can be done. And—best of all—at practically no 
cost to you. We can prove it to your satisfaction. 


A Personally-conducted, Business- 
getting Campaign Planned for You 
by Men who K-n-o-w the Game!! 


Our proposition to you is simple. 

Yet Results are absolutely guaranteed. 

Our plan is clean-cut from A to Z and legitimate from 
every standpoint. 

Not the least of its benefits is the immeasurable pres- 
tige it will give your publication. 

No wide-awake publisher who has a battle of competi- 
tion on his hands can hardly afford to let slip this op- 
portunity. The bigger the paper, the more invaluable our 
plan and Service. 

It will pay You to investigate. 

Consider what it means to You! 


Leachman’s 


The Publicity Shop 


KANSAS CITY—SAINT LOUIS 
Established 1905 
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THROWING ASIDE HANDI- 
CAPS BY GOING TO 
CONSUMERS. 





APRONS BY MAIL FOUND TO SUCCEED, 
AFTER CHAFING AT ABNORMAL 
LIMITATIONS OF DEPARTMENT 
STORE SELLING — REACHING THE 
RURAL SECTIONS — MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE FOUND HELPFUL. 





Every now and then a manufac- 
turer who has been making goods 
“for the trade,” without a solitary 
mark to show whether he or Fiji 
squaws made it, rears up on his 
hind feet and puts his hoofs 
through the obstructions which are 
preventing his expansion. He 
goes to the consumer, and there 
stretches his limbs for a fair race 
with no favors or handicaps. 

The distribution bugaboo is 
solved in many cases, when phy- 
sically possible, by doing a mail- 
order business—ofttimes without 
disturbing existing trade outlets in 
the least. 

One of the latest recruits to the 
mail-order field is the Consumers’ 
Apron Company, of Brooklyn, rep- 
resenting a distinctly new line— 
plain, everyday kitchen aprons. 
The interests behind this company 
are by no means new to the apron 
manufacturing business. Under 
another name, they have long pro- 
duced, and are now producing, 
aprons in great quantities, selling 
them through agents and retailers. 
More especially among the latter 
have been the department stores. 
But there has long been a bone 
of contention between the latter 
and the producers. 


Finished aprons, when made in 
quantities, can be produced at a 
cost considerably below the cost of 
the materials contained in them 
when those materials are bought 
in individual lots. In other words, 
it would be possible for the depart- 
ment stores to buy ready-made 
aprons, paying the manufacturer 
a fair profit, and to sell them, with 
a reasonable profit for themselves, 
at a price under the cost of the 
materials. But the department 
stores, almost without exception, 
have preferred not to do this. They 


have beiieved such a policy would 
mean a considerable loss of busi- 
ness at the counters where ging- 
hams and embroideries and other 
materials used in the making of 
plain and fancy aprons are sold. 

The result has been that the de- 
partment stores have usually 
marked the made-up aprons to 
sell at a price a little higher than 
the sum total of what the cost 
of the materials in those aprons 
would be when bought at retail. 
And, inasmuch as the profit on 
those materials, as sold in those 
stores, usually varies from 100 to 














A STRONG ECONOMY APPEAL. 


140 per cent, the profit on the 
ready-made aprons has _ conse- 
quently been even larger than 
that. The result has been that 
the apron manufacturer has found 
himself at the small end of the 
horn. He has been making small 
sales, whereas, if selling condi- 
tions at the department stores 
were only normal, he would un- 
questionably be making many 
times the number of sales. 

This is the selling situation, in 
brief, which led to the organiza- 
tion of the Consumers’ Apron 
Company and the institution of its 
mail-order advertising campaign, 
beginning with the first of the 
year. 
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Then, too, in addition to the 
troubles at the. department stores, 
there has been the trade of the ex- 
tended rural sections, which are 
unreached by the big stores ana 
where there is, perhaps, an even 
greater demand for aprons than 
in the cities. Both of=these pos- 
sibilities have been successfully 
developed in the few months, 
since advertising began, and the 
prospects for the future loom up 
even bigger. The mediums which 
have been used include: The 
Christian Herald, McCali’s, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Ladies’ 
World, Good Housekeeping, Pris- 
cilla, and the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Undoubtedly this list will 
be added to as time goes on. 

The advertisements have told 
their story in as few words as pos- 
sible. For instance, the April 
copy is, headed: “These Four 
Aprons From Maker to You $1.” 
But so certain is the opinion of 
many women as to what an apron 
should. cost to make, basing her 
conclusions upon the cost of ma- 
terials when bought by her in 
smal} quantities, as she invariably 
does buy. them, that many are 
suspicious of genuine quality. They 
are prone to suspect that the of- 
fer of four aprons for $1, when 
the mere materials would, to their 
way of reckoning, cost $1.25 or 
$1.50, must be of the same nature 


of the old-time proposition to send ‘ 


“a genuine steel engraving for 
$1,”—the “engraving” being a one 
cent postage stamp. 

To offset this situation and also 
to bring the Consumers’ Apron 
Company more intimately in touch 
with its consuming public for the 
purpose of re-sales, it has been 
found expedient to always include 
a “money-back -if-not- satisfied ” 
clause in all advertising and also 
to send a reply-postal with every 
order requesting a word of satis- 
faction, if deserved, and the names 
of friends who would probably be 
interested in the offer, did they but 
have it called to their attention. 
A form letter is sent out to all 
addresses thus supplied, and they 
are many. The results have been 
quite satisfactory for the short 
time this mail-order business has 
been in operation. 


AN AD TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
YALE. 





New York, Mar. 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. . 
I read with considerable interest your 
recent article upon the question of ap- 
propriating for business purposes the 


snames of existing institutions of a pub- 


lie-mature, more 5 my the names of 
the universities. here I cam see that 
in certain instances this appropriation 
may not transgress the bounds of pro- 
priety, still I believe this thing is 
‘done to death” at times. 

I enclose, for example, an advertise- 
ment which I have clipped from one of 





ANOTHER YALE ACHIEVEMENT 


apie mock Vale 33¢ HP. was started Jan. Su, at 
thow window. It ran without groan or 
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the current magazines about the Yale 
motorcycle. Notice the wording: ‘An- 
other Yale Achievement. Ride a Yale. 
They Never Fail.”” The mere fact that 
the word “They” is used in the latter 
sentence, instead of the word “It,” 
which would have been more _ natural 
under other cireumstances, implies that 
the motorcycle is attempting to gain 
reputation by sponging upon the repu- 
tation of Yale men in athletics, with 
which the public happens to be far more 
familiar than with this pertionies — 


cycle. B. 
—~<+o——____—_— 
A NEW ADVERTISER OF FARM 
LANDS. 


THE Farmers Mortcace & Loan Co. 
Denver, Coto., Mar. 17, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

Please send sample copy and sub- 
scription price of your publication. 

We contemplate an early advertising 
campaign of Colorado farm lands in 
Middle West leading papers, and a few 
larger ones in the East. Supplementary 
to this. we expect to start out with a 


classified ad of inquiry. to embrace at 


least one Sunday paper in each of the 
large cities of the United States east 
of Denver. 
H. M. Hotteman, 
Advertising Manager. 





The Saginaw, Mich., News has been 
purchased by Ralph H. Booth, of De- 
troit; Edmund . Booth and Charles 
M. Greenway, of Grand Rapids. Mr. 
Greenway will be general manager. 





The Los Angeles Times is spreading 
the virtues of California fruit ; send- 
ing boxes of California navel oranges 
to Eastern advertisers and friends. 


The Lovett-Chandler Company, 6 
Beacon street, is placing the financial 
advertising of Hall & Co. in New Eng- 
land dailies. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 
TERRITORY 


The Great Wealth Producing Heart 
of the Country 
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Canbiinaion g the March Issue of 


SUCCESSFUL F ARMING - 


Between nine and ten carloads of paper were used. in this” one 
inne ee 300,000 pounds. 
e began to print it on February 10th and are just now (March 
18th) h) ‘Aniahing tite 
pe We have been rouniag both night and day shifts most of that 


Three 32 & iy < forms have been printed on the rotary press. 
Three flat bed presses have been busy turning out a sixteen page 
form and the cover in two colors. 

ES gh are 116 pases in this issue. 

We pay the Des moe Post Office postage at one cent per 
pound te the amount of $3000.00 on this one issue. 

Over 60 pages of advertisements bring a total gross income of 
over e.ene pao % advertising. Advertising rate $2.00 per agate line 
—$28.00 ch—$900.00 per page each insertion. 

500,00: phen on two and a half million people in “THE 
GREAT WEALTH P CING HEART OF THE COUNTRY” of 
whieh Des Moines is the center. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING has more circulation among the farmers 
alone in the state of Iowa than the entire combined cianiaties in 
the cities, towns, villages and every place in the same state of the 
following representative list of magazines. 


Mansey’s Magazine . The American Magazine 
McClure’s Magazine The Literary Digest 
Red Book Magazine Collier’s Weekly 

Blue Book Magazine Youth’s Companion 


Our circulation in other parts of our territory will make almost 
the same showing when you eliminate the large cities like Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and other magazine centers. 

Successful ul Farming does not carry advertising for liquor, tobacco, 
cigars, medicine, mining stock, Mexican plantation schemes or ques- 
tionable advertising of any kind, Every subscriber is guaranteed 
i loss through the dishonesty of any advertiser in Successful 
Farming. 

When you want to reach the farmers of the Corn Belt or hear of 
anybody who does, don’t forget Successful Farming. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES IOWA 
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AN ADVERTISING STIR IN 
THE ROOFING FIELD. 


“REX FLINTKOTE ” PREPARES TO GIVE 
AN ADVERTISING RACE TO THE 
MANY OTHER ROOFING CONCERNS 
WHO HAVE OUTDISTANCED IT IN 
PAST—CLOSE CO-OPERATION POLICY 
WITH DEALERS, 





The roofing business has prob- 
ably more aggressive advertising 
competition than any other single 
line being advertised. 

Pages and half-pages in the 
magazines are numerous for va- 
rious kinds of roofing, and a great 
deal of sales energy is being ex- 
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erted. There are about a dozen 
roofing accounts in the magazines, 
and in the farm papers they also 
swarm. Appropriations for adver- 
tising by roofing concerns have 
been getting bigger and bigger 
every year and competition keener. 

One of the very oldest of these 
roofing advertisers is “Rex -Flint- 
kote,” made by J. A. & W. Bird & 
Co., Boston. Much scrapping in 
the courts has developed over in- 
fringements of patents, and even 
now the atmosphere is not clear. 
But “Rex Flintkote” has had a 
pretty good start on most others, 
and in spite of some notoriously 


poor advertising in times past, it 
has built up a big business in ad- 
vertising aggressiveness, 

New plans and new energy have 
been applied to the advertising and 
selling end of the concern recent- 
ly, and an ‘interesting campaign of 
full-page ads is now on. 

A series of these page ads, each 
one in vivid wash drawings, illus- 
trating the hard conditions of 
weather and accident “Rex Flint- 
kote” is claimed to withstand, is 
now going into magazines, week- 
lies, farm papers, newspapers and 
trade journals. A larger appro- 
priation for advertising has been 
made than ever before. 

A complete new policy of co-op- 
eration with dealers has been 
adopted. Dealers are now to be 
told all about everything that is 
planned to help sales. Frequent 
proof sheets of the consumer ad- 
vertising are to be sent, and deal- 
ers are invited to send lists of all 
the towns near by in which deal- 
ers have customers, on blanks fur- 
nished them. A “selling service 
for each store” has been started, 
to provide printed matter and 
other helps. 

An interesting booklet has been 
prepared, reproducing the maga- 
zine ads and making a vigorous 








argument for each of the special 
points of advantage claimed for 
the goods. 

The entire campaign is expected 
to reach larger proportions and to 
create a bigger stir in the roofing 
market than any roofing selling 
campaign so far attempted. 

Baas: Tua tes | 


The Liberty Immigration Society, 
headed by Louis N. Hammerting, also 
head of the ie Language News- 
paper Association, has presented Presi- 
dent Taft with a solid gold life mem- 
bership card. 
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20,0002:2Free! 


for the May issue of 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A WOMAN'S FARM JOURNAL 


This makes the total 170,000 circulation—all paid 


No increase in advertising rates, but we 

cannot accept orders beyond August at pres- 

ent prices, which were based upon 150,000 
subscribers. The paid subscription list of The 
Farmer’s Wife is showing an increase of 10,000 
a month, which is the subscribers’ best testimonial 
of appreciation. 








Forms for May close April 25th to 28th. 
Rate 60 cents a line flat, on less than quarter pages. 





Webb Publishing Company 


Publishers 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Chicago Office New York Office 
George W. Herbert, Mer. - Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Mgrs. 
1736 First Nat, Bank Bldg: 41 Park Row 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
fhan three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY | 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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MARKETING STAPLES—THE 
OLIVER PLOW AND FARM 
AVERTISING. 





STAPLES THE SLOWEST- MOVING 
MARKET—BUDGING OLD NOTIONS 
ABOUT PLOWS—THE FARM PAPERS 
USED—SALES CO-OPERATION WITH 
TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING—COM- 
PETITIVE ADVERTISING. 





It is a far more difficult mat- 
ter, as a rule, to successfully 
market a new brand of staple arti- 
cle than it is to similarly intro- 
duce an entirely new _ product. 
There is always something intan- 
gibly attractive and interesting 
in the new article in a pioneer 
field. The public may not ap- 
preciate the fact, but the adver- 
tising and salesmen back of that 
article cannot but be aware of it. 
When the day comes when flying 
machines are put on the market 
and pushed in a_ businesslike 
fashion, the producers will find 
they have very little difficulty in 
getting the public ear. In a sense, 
their advertising will be educa- 
tional, but they will find their 
possible customers very willing to 
be educated along flying-machine 
lines. 

And, among the staples, there 
is probably nothing more diffi- 
cult to sell than the article which 
finds its consumers mostly or 
wholly among the farmer class. 
To him a plow’s a plow, and un- 
til God gives it to man to furrow 
the fields by some means radi- 
cally different, he’ll be slow to 
change from the kind of plow 
he’s been “usin’ for nigh thirty 
years.” 

This introduction will serve, in 
a measure, to suggest some of the 
difficulties which the William J. 
Oliver Manufacturing Company 
faced in January, 1900, when it 
commenced the manufacture of 
its new brand of chilled steel 
plows. And, when the supple- 
mentary facts are disclosed, 
namely, that an entire year’s out- 
put was sold on the basis of four 
months’ judicious advertising, 
and that plans have now been 
made for the manufacture of 


100,000 plows during 1910 (an 
amount said to equal the com- 
bined output of three of the old- 
est plow manufacturing concerns 
in the country), then the Oliver 
Plow story ought to call forth 
the interest and respect of adver- 
tising men generally. 

“We are conducting our adver- 
tising campaign,” says Joseph L. 
Bowles, the Oliver advertising 
manager, “on the principle that 
the farmer likes modern goods as 
well as any one else, although 
the majority of farm implement 
manufacturers evidently think 
otherwise, judging from the me- 
diocre advertising foistered upon 
him. Our advertising campaign 
has consisted almost entirely in 
the use of trade journals and 
farm  oeriodicals, a carefully 
worked up system of follow-up 
letters, some novelties, and the 
-~ricultural fair exhibits. Our 
expenditures during the first year 
were not over $5,000, which fig- 
ure will not be exceeded during 
the present year’s campaigns.” 

The Oliver list of farm and 
trade media includes the fol- 
lowing: Southern Planter, South- 
ern Agriculturist, Weekly News 
and Farm Journal, Tobacco 
Planter, Farm Implement News, 
Implement and Vehicle Record, 
Farm Machinery, Implement Age, 
Implement and Vehicle Journal, 
and Implement Trade Journal. 

Again Mr. Bowles has pro- 
ceeded upon the well-known theory 
that “every knock is a boost,” and 
has hailed with delight every 
mention of his product, no matter 
what its nature. “We have fol- 
lowed the principle,” he says, 
“that, whenever any of our com- 
petitors talk about us, we are un- 
der obligations to them. It is 
immaterial what they say, so long 
as they talk about us. Let me 
give you an instance. At the 
present time, a large plow manu- 
facturing concern is suing us, al- 
fleging infringement of their 
trade-mark. Every time that case 
comes up for a hearing, we her- 
ald the matter as extensively as 
possible through the Associated 
Press. This we are able to do, 
by reason of the close relation- 
ship existing between the two 
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The Agricultural Epit- 
omist guarantees 200,- 


000 =o circulation per 
month, and proves it by 
Post Office receipts that 
go out each month to its 


advertisers. 


As a matter of fact 
the circulation has not 
been as low as 225,000 
For 


instance, December was 


in many months. 


250,160 and January 
261,786. 


More than 75% of 
this circulation is in the 
great Middle West, the 
richest farming country 
in the world. 


It carries the cream 
of the agricultural ad- 
vertising of the country. 


Let us tell you more 
about this great farm 
monthly and what it 
can do for you. 





Agricultural Epitomist 
Spencer, Ind. 


Chicago, Taylor & Billingslea, 
First National Bank Bidg. 


New York, Fisher Special Agency, 
150 Nassau St. 

















litigants. There is a little lesson 
in advertising psychology behind 
that. It carries with it the teach- 
ings of what is called ‘reflective 
advertising.’ In other words, the 
concern which is suing us is al- 
ready most extensively known 
everywhere, and every time our 
name is mentioned in the same 
breath with theirs, it only tends 
to advertise us. At least that is 
our view of it.” 

Practical harmony and co-op- 
eration exists between the adver- 
tising and sales forces of the 
Oliver establishment. As an ex- 
ample of the way this has worked 
out, it might be explained that, 
when advertising space was re- 
cently bought in a certain Pacific 
Coast trade journal, the best 
Oliver salesmen were simultane- 
ously started on a Western trip, 
covering practically the same ter- 
ritory as the trade paper, with 
the result that they got the larg- 
est agents on the Pacific Coast 
who handled plows to take their 
line. In all letters to salesmen, 
agents and consumers, the at- 
tempt has always been made to 
show a healthy enthusiasm and 
optimism. Among the agents 
and salesmen the result has been 
to imbue each with a desire to 


emulate the efforts of their 
brethren. 

One of the Oliver advertise- 
ments, placed in a Southern 


agricultural paper resulted in a 
direct $5,000 sale after two or 
three insertions and ultimately in 
establishing an agency which 
closed a contract for the entire 
state of Georgia on the basis of 
37,000 plows, which is said to be 
the largest single order ever re- 
corded by a Southern implement 
concern. 


a nn 


ADVERTISING VS, STRIKERS. 





The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia has put ad- 
vertising to a novel use, namely, to 
offset the effect of the exaggerated re- 
ports in out-of-town papers of the street 
car strike. An eight-inch, two-column 
ad run in many cities near Philadel- 
phia, read: “Merchants and Manufac- 
turers of Philadelphia Protest Against 
Exaggerated Strike Reports. Outsiders 
Can Visit City in Perfect Safety,” etc. 
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EVEN THE STAMMERERS IMI- 
TATE. 


R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company. 
Curicaco, ILt., March 11, 1910. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Wh—wh—when it co co—co co— 
comes to swi swi swi—pipe swi—pipe— 
ing an inch or a wa—wa one-half itch 
—inch ad, pf pf tzt, th—th—there is 
lil lil lit li—tit little ho hope ff ff for 
the swi swi swipe—and pipe—er. 

T—t to make this ste—steal com com 
complete, the im im imitate—i i imitator 


"“STAMMER 


I will send you my 84-page book “Ad- 
vicet a *’ Free, I SL 
how I qui 
myself. Proft 
write for free 









IF YO 
EJ 




















ou 
Trial lesson explaining Home Instruction FREE 
GEO A. LEWIS. 9% Adelaide St , Detroit, Mich 






sh should pa part his ha ha hair on the 
oth other si side. 

May—mabe may—babe maybe these 
ch ch chch chaps dodo do cu cu cure 
sta sta—ta statat ri 4 tzt sta—tatter 
stam mering, but I’ll be da da damned 
if th they ai—ain’t gaga gaga—got me 
ta—talking that way. { “ 

Si—si—sin sin—cere—sicere —sin- 
cerely. Watter J. Rot, 

Advertising Manager. 


<a alaplealaeitapeea 
ACTIVITY FOR PARCELS POST. 


John M. Stahl, legislative agent for 
the Farmers’ National Congress, of 
Washington, is stirring himself in an 
endeavor to create editoral co-operation 
for a parcels post act. His appeal takes 
the form of a circular letter, accom- 
panied by documents, to the press. He 
refers to the active opposition of cer- 
tain interests, but asserts that the net 
benefit of a parcels post act will be 
many times any injury wrought. He 
urges that those in favor of the legisla- 
tion lose no time writing to both the 
Senate and House chairmen on post- 
offices and post-roads. 

Mr. Stahl draws attention to the par- 
cels post facilities in the leading coun- 
tries of the world... He shows that the 
United States postal regulations gives 
aliens here a better service than the 
citizens. He contends that a parcels 
post is the surest way to lessen, and 
perhaps remove altogether the postal 
deficit. 


Postmaster-General »xeyer supports Mr. | 


Stahl in a strongly-worded letter. He 
deprecates the idea that large mail- 
order houses would benefit to the hurt 
of local merchants. 


—_—_+o+______ 

A “Better Farming Special” will be 
run over the Boston & Albany Railroad 
April 1 and 2, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. There will be lectures and dem- 
onstrations by the faculty members and 
by the state forester and assistants at 
a dozen places along the way. 
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Still Another 
Record 


During February, 1910 


Ghleago Resord-Herald 


Contained 
1,222 Columns 
of Display Advertising 
the largest amount of dis- 
play advertising printed in 
any February in the _ his- 
tory of the paper and 


A Gain of 
55,711 Lines 


— ooo 
Bhe 
Chicago Record-Herald 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 

















The World-Herald 


in every a 
prints more advertising 
than any other OMAHA 


newspaper. 


The WORLD-HERALD leads in 
the advertising of Men’s and Wo- 
men’s Clothing, Furniture, Groceries, 
Pianos, Dry Goods, Jewelry, Real 
Estate, etc. And it prints as many 
“Want Ads” as any other three 
Nebraska papers combined. 

A home circulation of 52,000 is 
the secret of the discrimination in 
favor of the WORLD-HERALD. 

Last December the Omaha mer- 
chants offered to investigate local 
newspaper circulations. The 
WORLD-HERALD accepted. The 
Bee refused. 

It’s the WORLD-HERALD in 
Omaha! 


VERREE & CONKLIN (INC.) 
Representatives 
New York and Chicago 
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TOMATO CANNERS NOW 
PREPARING TO ADVER- 
TISE. 





“PUBLICITY FUND” OF $150,000 
BEING SOLICITED BY PACKER'S AS- 
SOCIATIONS—SHORTAGE OF 500,000 
CASES THIS YEAR— PTOMAINE 
POISONING BUGABOO HARM. 





The tomato packers have at 
last awakened to the need for 
aggressive development of their 
market through advertising—as 
Printers’ Ink last year in its 
imaginary campaign outlined that 
they must, some day. 

Emissaries from the South 
were in New York last week 
among grocers and jobbers and 
brokers to enlist them in get- 
ting a goodly publicity fund in 
hand to carry on a campaign for 
canned goods. 

Harry P. Strasbaugh, of Aber- 
deen, d., and Frank Gorrell, 
secretary of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, were those who 
have been delegated to get the 
support of the New York inter- 
ests in the publicity scheme, 
which was one of the most prom- 
inent features of the recent At- 
lantic City convention. 

L. A. Sears of Michigan, pres- 
ident of the National Canners’ 
Association, spoke before the 
members of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association, which also met 
recently at Wilmington, Del. His 
subject was “Publicity,” and he 
told the packers that $150,000 ex- 
pended for publicity within the 
next three years would double 
the consumption of canned goods. 
He said much had already been 
done toward dissipating the pub- 
lic’s suspicions of canned goods, 
and he was hopeful that all would 
soon appreciate the economy and 
wholesomeness of canned food- 
stuffs. 

W. O. Hoffecker of Smyrna, 
the president of the association, 
presided. He said the published 
reports that canned goods had 
caused so much ptomaine poison- 
ing had done the packers much 
harm. He said the ptomaine ba- 
cillus is never present in canned 


goods, but that in all cases it has 
been found to originate from 
other causes. 

Hugh S. Orem, of Baltimore, a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee, stated that 6o per cent of 
the canned tomatoes used annu- 
ally in America were canned by 
the members of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association, which in- 
cludes practically all the packers 
in New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland. He said about $1s,- 
coo,o0o0 worth of canned goods 
are put up and sold annually in 
this country. He did not favor 
any standardization of canned 
goods by the canners, as he 
thinks the present pure food laws 
provide proper standardization. 

There is a shortage of about 
500,000 cases of tomatoes in the 
packers’ hands as compared with 
the present period a year ago. 

——_+o7———_ 
PAPER IS PUBLISHED WHERE 
SOLD, COURT DECIDES. 





Justice DeAngelis has just decided a 
novel case at Albany, N. Y., affecting 
some of the smaller country newspapers 
in the state. He holds, in effect, that 
a newspaper is published in the place 
where it is first distributed, circulated 
and sold to the public, rather than in 
the place where it is printed. The case 
arose under the liquor tax law, which 
provides that notices of local option 
elections “shall be published at least 
five days before the vote is to be taken, 
once in one newspaper published in the 
county in which such town is situated, 
which shall be a newspaper published 
in the town, if there one.” The 
town clerk of the town of Remsen, 
Oneida County, had such a notice pub- 
lished in a newspaper known as the 
Remsen’ News. It was shown that this 
paper was printed in another county 
and that there were several papers con- 
taining identical news and advertise- 
ments, printed at the same place and 
circulated in different towns or villages. 
The only difference between these news- 
papers is the heading and the publish- 
ers notice. The papers in each case 
were sent in bulk to the place where 
they were circulated and first sold, 
and there distributed and entered as 
second-class mail matter. An office is 
maintained in each place. 


i S . s 

President Wolley, of the American 
Radiator Company, in his annual state- 
ment expressed the indebtedness of the 
manny to advertising used compre- 
hensively. Not only has well-directed 
publicity gotten the heating systems in- 
stalled in the larger plants, but also in 
smaller homes and buildings, even in 
the agricultural districts. The Amer- 
ican Radiator Company has used the 
agricultural papers to advantage. 
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The Wrong and the Right 


Way to Deal with the 
Advertising Agent 


—— THE WRONG WAY —— 


Put on him the burden of proof 
that “advertising pays”—keep out 
of sight every favorable indication, 
and “rub in” all the unfavorable 
ones—kick on prices and position 
and make him “compete” for the 
continuance of your business with 
either terms or ideas every year. 








——— THE RIGHT WAY 


Believe in advertising or keep 
out of it —argue to your agent for 
it—make him enthusiastic about 
your goods—buy him a lunch “nce 
in a while and “jolly” him—hold 
him to the same business account- 
ability as you would any other cus- 
tomer. But remember he is pro- 
ducing ideas, not materials; and 
ideas depend on the state of his 
mind to you and to your goods. 











H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
527 Fifth Avenue = New York 
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RETAILERS WHO ARE BE- 
COMING NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS. 


PECK & PECK (SHOES), WEBER & 
DAVID (TIES), MARTIN & MARTIN 


AND “SNUG-AN’-EASY” SHOES IN 
THE MAGAZINES AND NEWSPA- 
PERS—SPREADING OUT BRANCH 


STORES—RELUCTANCE TO CALL IT 
“MAIL-ORDER” BUSINESS. 





By Lynn G. Wright. 

You don’t have to train a ski- 
agraph upon the mail bags ot 
Uncle Sam to understand that the 
letters from the most out-and-out 
Chicago mail-order houses and 
those from some of your very 
best New York retail shops are 
traveling side by side to out-of- 
town folks soliciting their patron- 
age. You don’t have to use the 
X-ray, for you can see the evi- 
dence in the magazines more 
easily. 

The well-groomed copy, so to 
speak, of three or four New 
York retail houses excited the 
curiosity of an investigator for 
Printers’ INK recently. It had a 
certain air of restraint, just avoid- 
ing apology, that hinted at.an in- 
teresting trade condition. One of 
the addresses led to a Fifth Ave- 
nue shop, whose unostentatious 


sign is like scores of others that - 


line America’s flossiest street. 
“We cater to the exclusive trade,” 
was written all over the window 
display, where hosiery was draped 
with just that Parisian touch of 
refinement and absence of any 
suggestion of boisterousness that 
is supposed to lure automobiles 
from the neighborhood of the 
Plaza Hotel to the curb. 

The inquirer stopped to allow 
a gorgeous spring hat and a real 
Worth gown to precede him 
through the door. Could this nobby 
shop be a _ mail-order house? 
An advertisement clipped from a 
current magazine gave assurance 
that it was the right name and 
address. The investigator stepped 
within. His feet sank into a vel- 
vety carpet that would have 
graced any drawing-room in the 
west forties. His eye noted the 
presence of every accompaniment 


of the well-bred, aristocratic shop, 
Where was the bustle and bang 
supposed to infest every mail- 
order store? Here, evidently, 
was a new species of the mail- 
order family. 

“Yes, we do advertise a bit, and 
fill orders by mail to certain cus- 
tomers,” vouchsafed a member of 
the firm of Peck & Peck, not very 
enthusiastically. “You will un- 
derstand that a firm like ours 
which has been doing business for 
many years in New York makes 
marily frierds of the right kind, 


REISER CIV 












(Solid Color) 
And a Beautiful Gold- 
Plated 

A SCARF PIN 
—_ With Old English Engraved 
Haber Initial Enameled in Color 
dashers, to Match the Cravat 
ar 

SER o 
Ex 
VAT and SCARF 
PIN CO 
NATION), that has 
won unanimous ap 


proval fron well-dressed 
men throughout the coun 
try and es leading colleges. 

mn Mg are famous 


Se ee cearapie 
COMBINATION. 


LOE DOOK of NEW YORE HAE HABEEDAGHERY 
BLUE of NEW YoRE HAD Y, containing 
illustrations of New York's rel for well-dressed 
men, including page of exact Paap of ORAVATS, 


WEBER anv DAVID 
Successors to David & David 

New York’s Foremost Haberdashers 

Mail Order Department, Broadway and 32nd 8t., New York City 





WELL LAID OUT CRAVAT AD. 


with whom it is advisable to keep 
in touch. We have been given to 
understand by valued customers 
who first came to us while visit- 
ing in New York that our adver- 
tising reminded them that they 
could still secure the goods we 
have. Yes, we see evidences that 
our advertising is bringing us 
new trade. New customers fre- 
quently drop into the shop in re- 
sponse to our magazine adver- 
tising, and still others select their 
goods from our printed list. It is 
difficult to identify all the returns 
from our advertising. but inas- 
much as a while ago we sold over 
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The “Cream” Farmers 
Are the Cream of the Land 


The dairy farmers of the great Corn Belt 
not only raise grains, fruits, vegetables, 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry, but 
they sell cream every day in the year, get 
cream checks every Saturday and always 
have money. 


Is that an important point to you as an 
advertiser? Does the fact that a man re- 
ceives a regular weekly cash cream income, 
aside from the money he gets from all his 
other seasonable farm products, make him a 
better prospect for you? 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER is the 
National Dairy Magazine—the trade paper 
of more than 40,000 of the “cream” farmers. 


Any advertiser seeking to reach the most 


prosperous and progressive farmers will not 
omit KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER 


from his list, 


It is not an ordinary farm paper—it’s a 
magazine for the leaders. 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
John Andrews, Manager Waterloo, Iowa 


Chicago Office: Taylor & Billingslea, 626 First National Bank Building 
St. Louis Office: A. D. McKinney, Third National Bank Building 
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This is our first 
short talk to ad- 
vertising men 
about 3-in-1 Oil. 


You may know all about 3-in- 
One—except how and where 
you can use it yourself. 


If you will heed these little 
sermons you will profit even 
more than we. 


In the meantime why 
not get a generous 
sample of the oil and 
3-in- One dictionary 
free? 





3-IN-ONE 
OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 








Do These People Ask 
For YOUR Goods? 


Take 35,000 homes in each of 
which there is an average of 
four persons, and you have a 
consuming capacity of 140,000. 
Add to this the thrifty, well-to- 
do character of these homes, 
and the sum. total constitutes a 
splendid market for almost any 
manufacturer. A careful can- 
vass of the 35,000 subscribers to 


Gleanings in 
Bee Culture 


proves that about 50% of them 
are extensive buyers by mail, 
while fully 96% demand adver. 
tised goods from their local 
dealers. Evety one of these 
subscribers is: interested in bee 
culture as a businéss or as a 
side line. In either case the 
profits are large, and. there’s 
plenty of money to buy adver- 
tised goods. GLEANINGS is a 
good medium for you. Write for 
information. 


The > A. I, ROOT Co. 


ete fe ale ote 























50,000 pairs of one kind of hose, 
we believe that we have profited 
by the advertising.” 

Peck & Peck have been using 
the newspapers from the begin- 
ning, and spasmodically the mag- 
azines for twenty years. The 
firm is operating two Fifth Ave- 
nue shops, and will occupy early 
in the summer a third, located at 
Forty-sixth street. Peck & Peck 
are disposed to keep in touch 
with former patrons by advertis- 
ing, and meet their wants by mail, 
but one receives the impression 
that they are not “doing strictly a 
mail-order business.” Peck & 
Peck copy is appearing in several 
general and women’s periodicals, 
among them Good Housekeeping, 
Saturday Evening Post. 

But over on Broadway, at 
Thirty-second street, Weber & 
David, dealers in men’s furnish- 
ings, were frank to admit that 
they were doing a_ mail-order 
business, and not “merely filling 
orders by mail.” They related 
how their mail-order custom had 
come to pass. Broadway and 
Thirty-second street, it was 
pointed out, was the center of the 
hotel district. The windows of 
Weber & David’s store look out 
upon a street where thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the 
country pass each day. Guests 
of neighboring hostelries have 
formed _a distinct part of the 
firm’s trade for several years. 
The firm, which formerly was 
David & David, appreciated the 
good business which might ac- 
crue if they added a word for 
themselves in the magazines to 
the good words that presumably 
were being said about their goods 
by folks who had gone back to 
their homes after a New York 
visit. There was no previous pre- 
meditation to enter upon a mail- 
order campaign. Good business 
demanded the advisability of tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity. 
If satisfied customers were doing 
some good advertising for Weber 
& David by word of mouth in 
towns all over the land, why not 
do some sensible follow- -up word, 
as it were, by using the maga- 
zines? That was the attitude. 
Weber & David have lately been 
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selling a neckscarf that had some 
distinctive features about it, and 
it is this that has been featured 
as a “leader” in the advertising. 

As you stand at the top of the 
steps at number 1 Bast Thirty- 
fifth Street, that lead down into 
the shoe shop of Maftin & Mar- 
tin, you can see Fifth Avenue, 
with its swirl of walking and au- 
tomobiling mu:titudes, a few feet 
away. Once in a while an indi- 
vidual detaches himself from the 
mass and turns into the store. 
He gives an order for five pairs 
of shoes, made after his own in- 
dividual measurements. Or a 
limousine swings around the cor- 
ner and glides up to the curb. 
A vision in spring’s daintiest 
clothes descends into the shop 
and asks for “the kind I had be- 
fore,” and which inejdentally re- 
tails at twelve dollars. “And is 
this another mail-order place?” 
you ask. Well, it “fills orders by 
mai!,” you know, byt don’t speak 
so loud, or that young § man, 
with a pearl-colored waistcoat, 
a waking stick and an acquired 
English accent, might hear you. 
You can mention in well-chosen 
language that “shoes are sent to 
selected customerg by _ special 
mail delivery,” if you like, but 
please in this place don’t let your 
tak become mail-orderish. 

And did Martin & Martin need 
the money that they advertised? 
Well, not seriously, perhaps, in 
as much as they do a fine business 
with New York’s own good resi- 
dents. But in some way or other 
old customers would send orders 
and ask that their particular shoes 
he forwarded by ppst, and so 
Martin & Martin found them- 
. selves in the magazines almost 
before they knew it, Martin & 
Martin also have a gtore in Chi- 
cago, where the real mail-order 
bacillus runs rampant. The firm 
does a very tidy business by mail. 
Among the periodi¢als that are 
used are: World's Work, Cen- 
tury and Outlook, 

Another interesting tendency of 
smart retailers to grow into more 
or less national adyeftisers is *he 
case of a new retailer who is this 
week opening up at 1365 Broad- 
way, New York, to sell “Snug: 





One general advertiser 
after another is “discov- 
ering” the UTICA SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE. 

Some of them tell us it 
salves a difficult advertis- 
ing problem for them— 
enables them to reach 
most desirable territory 
quickly, effectively, eco- 
nomically. THE UTICA 


SorvnGYGuose 


published at Utica, N. Y., for nearly 30 
years, has a regular circulation of more 
than one hundred and forty thousand 


-capies each week, and every one of 


them means a home. Not highway and 
byway-headline read circulation — but 
whole family reading. Tersely, but 
fyjly told news stories of the week, 
literary contents of magazine quality, 
al] splendidly illustrated. 

For sales promotion—or an introduc- 
tory advertising campaign covering in- 
terior New York state, and the New 
England states, the SATURDAY 
GLOBE has no equal, either from the 
standpoint of economy or effectiveness. 

We can prove it, and it looks like 
good business on your part to give us 
an invitation to lay the proofs before 
you. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago; Third Nat’l. 

Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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WANTED 


Young man for 
solicitor ona 
Trade Journal. 
Must have ex- 
perience as an 
advertising so- 
licitor. This po- 
sition offers ex- 
ceptional oppor- 
tunity to the 
right man. Ad- 
dress Publisher, 
care Printers’ 
Ink. 

















Newark, N, J, 


is a 
German American City 





You cannot cover this 
Eastern metropolis without 
including in your list its 
only German daily, the 


New Jersey 





Freie Zeitung 


Published Daily and 
unday for 52 years. 
Strong with the people, 
strong with local adver- 
tisers. Carried more ad- 
vertising last year than 
any German daily in 
America. One Schedule 
of Rates—Write. 














an’-ezy” shoes (selling at from $4 
to $8 only). This concern is 
opening up a considerable news- 
paper campaign in New York 
City to introduce the shoe; and 
as soon as business is well started 
it will branch out into other cit- 
ies, relying upon the same liberal 
advertising method to win trade 
In time it is proposed to become 


SNUG-AN-EZY 
SHOES 


COME TO OUR OPENING TODAY 


——or drop i any day 





You owe i to your feet, and thes intncate network of 
sensitive nerves, to at leat’ look at the only shoes that 
combine absolute comfort with the best styles 





not the clumsy shapes of Biny shoes—but the 

him, clean. fashionable lines of custom shoes 

Snug-an-Ezy Shoes are made on a new principle 
——the patent last that leaves the shoe snug in the 

arch where the foot requires support, and just s: rei tently 

full across the toes and toe joints where combon 1s necded, 





hs all m the patem last 

which cannot be imitated or duphcated by anybody 
The styles are widely vaned, but each will be staple 
The sdentical paw of shoes you buy today may be 








exactly duphcated in a year—or 2 years—or 10 years 
Every Snvg-anEzy design will be kept in stock 
permanently—for it 1 all an the patent last 


There 1s no man or woman who cannet find foot comfort 
and shoe style in Snug-an-Ezy Shoes. 


10 fu your pocketbook 
——our to erght dollars 





Between 
B6LEIT* EASE WHERE OTHERS SQUEEZE 


IBGOS Broadway 


NEW SHOE RETAILER AIMING AT NATIONAL 
MARKET. 





entirely national in scope, and 
probably go into the magazines. 
Some exceptionally interesting 
copy, prepared by Draper & Han- 
sen, for this concern in marking 
the opening of the project. It 
differs from usual copy of this 
class by being more talkative and 
avoiding that over-strain for dig- 
nity which obsesses other retail- 
ers after exclusive trade. 
——_+0-— 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS. 








INTERNATIONAL PrintERS’ Suppity Co. 
AVENIDA INDEPENDENCIA, No. 9. 
Mexico, D. F., Mar. 19, 1910. 

Editor of PRiInTERS’ INK. 

We are in the market for a car lot of 


R. R. Manila, a car of Parchment 
Manila, and a car of ordinary grade 
writing, white. We have written to 


several houses but cannot seem to get 
an answer. Can you place us in touch 
with some cotuvtatiter carrying this 
grade of papers. such as is used for 
large railroad contracts. Thanking you 
in advance for the kindness, we are, 
Ho.ness, 
Manager. 
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SAVING POSTAGE 
ON A CATALOG 


You may save from $14 to $25 on every 
$100 worth of catalog paper, and be able to 
increase the number of pages from 10 to 20% 
without increasing the cost of the mailing, 
and yet get the same bulk and the same fine 
reproduction of cuts possible on dull-coated 
papers, by using 


WHEELWRIGHT’S BEST 
PATENT FINISH PAPER 


It is uncoated, is free from annoying glare, 
and it costs one cent less per pound than the 
average coated stocks and two cents less than 
the dull-coated. It is admirable for mail 
order, department store, carriage, machinery, 
automobile, office appliances, and other cata- 
logs which require many cuts and much paper. 


Write at once for specimens of printing on 
WHEELWRIGHT’S BEST PATENT 
FINISH, telling kind of catalog you want, 
and we will give you the name of our nearest 


agent, 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT 


Ph PE OS es 
95 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 























ped! 
tw 


A space buyer con- 
nected with one of the 
large general advertising 
agencies, said the other 
day: “I want to com- 
mend you on your talks 
about the SYRACUSE 
EVENING JOUR- 
NAL; without knocking 
or mud slinging at its 
competitors, and _ they 
really don’t deserve it 
you’ve shown 
how the SYRACUSE 
EVENING JOUR- 
NAL has jumped into 
the front rank in Syra- 


think just as 


either, 


cuse. I 
much of the other fel- 
lows, but I think a whole 
lot more of the JOURNAL, 


—here’s that—contract.”’ 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives. 

Tue Syracuse Eveninc Journat. 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago; Third Nat’l, 

Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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AYER ANNUAL AND DIREC- 
TORY STARTS CIRCULA- 
TION AUDIT PLAN. 





CHARLES S, PATTERSON, FOUNDER OF 
“NEWSPAPERDOM” MADE AUTHOR- 
IZED AUDITOR — CERTIFICATES IS- 
SUED AND RATING PUBLISHED IN 
SPECIAL AND REGULAR CLASSIFI- 
CATIONS—ADDITIONAL VALUE OF 
DIRECTORY TO ADVERTISERS. 





In keeping with their ambition 
to make the Ayer Newspaper An- 
nual and Directory of the highest 
standard value to advertisers, N. 
W. Ayer and Son, publishers, 
have inaugurated a plan for the 
auditing of circulations of news- 
papers and periodicals in connec- 
tion with the Annual and Di- 
rectory. 

Charles S. Patterson, founder of 
Newspaperdom and well known 
among publishers and advertisers, 
has been made “authorized audi- 
tor” and will henceforth snend his 
time throughout the country in 
making examinations and issuing 
audits. 

This step is the result of some 
experiment and study, represented 
in the thirteen or more audits 
published in the 1910 edition, and 
in the desire on the part of the 
publishers — especially after the 
purchase of George P. Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory— 
to spare no effort in the compiling 
of valuable and certified data 
about publications ior the use of 
advertisers. 

Being a‘ready the accepted 
standard catalogue of the period- 
ical press, a geographical and 
commercial gazetteer, census re- 
port, railroad guide and compen- 
dium of circulation ratings, the 
Ayer Annual and Directory, by 
the addition of a new department 
for audit service, has taken the 
final step in comp'etion in a work 
of monumental and _ invaluable 
character. 

The new plan is significant in 
general of the increasing tendency 
among periodica's to s‘andardize 
their value to advertisers by 
definite circulation audits, and 
will undoubtedly accelerate the 
wider realization of this tendency. 
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Here is What New Orleans Druggists Say 
About 


THE DAILY STATES 


MWbolt 


Siniclly Fans Class Vharmacy 
Corner Felicity and Literty Streets, 


New Orleans, La. ,Tany 24th, 1910. 


The Daily States, 
New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: - 





It affords me much pleasure to inform you that at a meeting 
held on Friday, Jan. 21st, 1910, the local club of the A.D,S. with 
about forty members present, after a full discussion, it was unani- 
mously decided to elect the Daily States to be the official organ of 
the New Orleans Club and to carry its advertising. The members pres- 
ent considered the States to be the best result producing newspaper 
in the City and gave it an absolutely unanimous vote. The local club 
consists of about seventy of the leading retail druggists, each of 
whom proposes to join in the proposed advertising campaign. 

The Secretary, Mr. Henry Berlin, will notify the parent 
association and you will receive copy and instructions for the neces- 
sary advertising in the course of a few days. 


Yours truly, 


ML Log, ee 


( Represented in Foreign Field by 


THE S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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Big Advertiser— 
Protects His 
Appropriation 





This advertising story is 
particularly significant to 
the GENERAL ADVER- 
TISER. 


Less than five years ago 
the Harris-Goar Co., of 
Kansas City, spent its first 
$500 in advertising, using 
small space in six ‘Mail 
Order Magazines.” For 
over a year very few other 
publications were used. 


From this beginning the 
business grew until last 
year this firm was the larg- 
est buyer of Elgin Watches 
in the world, and this year 
the advertising appropria- 
tion will exceed $150,C00. 


Here is the great point: 
Four of the original six 
‘‘Mail Order Magazines” are 
still on the firm’s list, and 
THESE FOUR ARE USED 
TO SAFEGUARD THE AD- 
VERTISING APPROPRIA- 
TION. That is, they are 
used as test mediums to 
try out new copy or in- 
creased space, because they 
can be depended upon. 


Among the first publica- 
tions used by the Harris- 
Goar Co. was our own 
magazine, In the March, 
1910, issue of the Woman’s 
Home Journal they ran a 
FULL PAGE. (New copy.) 


This story is strongly 
suggestive to general ad- 
vertisers. And I can pro- 
duce plenty of other strik- 
ing instances if you want 
them, Simply ask me. 





J. O. YOUNG 


Advertising Manager 


The Woman’s Home Journal 


The Home Friend 
KANSAS CITY - - - MO. 





The Farm Paper 
That Is Doing Things 


Only One Farm Paper in the 
Southern States has provoked 
Voluntary Opinions Like These 


Henry Wallace, Editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer: “The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N. C., is doing as fine 
work as any agricultural’ paper 
that comes to my table from 
either North or South.” 

Col. Redding, Agri 
cultura] Editor Atlanta Consti- 
tution: “The Progressive Far- 
mer and Gazette, Raleigh, N. C., 
is one of the best, if not the 
best, farm paper, in the coun- 
try—the best that comes to my 
office.” 


Jos. E. Wing, Breeder’s 


Gazette: “You are making 
the greatest paper, almost, in 
America. Success to you. 
Go on.” 


Danbury Reporter: ‘The staff 
of The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette, Raleigh, N. C., are do- 
ing more for the uplift of farm 
conditions in the South than all 
other agencies combined.” 


100,000 Circulation— and More 
ming ! 























A Guide for 
Big Buyers 
Among the very largest 
consumers of all kinds of 
goods are the hundreds of 
big Catholic Institutions— 
Hospitals, Colleges, Acad- 


emies, Churches, Monaster- 
ies, etc. Their buying guide 


St. Joseph’s Blatt 


It reaches them all—it has 
their reverence—what is 
published in it, whether in 
the reading or advertising 
columns, is regarded as 
worthy of absolute trust and 
confidence. Find out more 
about this matter by writ- 
ing me. 


Published by the 
Benedictine Fathers 


RALPH C. CLYDE, Adv. Manager 
306 Goodnough Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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SELLING INGERSOLL 
WATCHES IN BRITAIN. 





WORKMEN CARRIED NO WATCHES 
BEFORE AMERICAN PRODUCT AP- 
PEARED—DIFFICULTIES IN GETTING 
TRADE TO CO-OPERATE WITH IN- 
GERSOLL—-HOW IT WAS DBONE—- 
NOW FIRMLY ESTABLISHED ALL 
OVER CONTINENT, 





Special Correspondence, 
CLun House, Lonpon, W. C. 
America has always controlled 

the largest and best reputed part 
of the cheap watch trade. So 
long as the only cheap watches to 
be got here were Swiss, and the 
prices were what they used to be 
before American watches came 
into the market, a working man 
never carried a watch. Watches 
used to be distinguished into two 
classes — Geneva or horizontal 
movement watches, and English 
levers. 

About twenty-two years ago 
the original Waterbury watch 
came here and started the cheap 
watch business. For a time the 
Waterbury had a big sale, but 
little by little the business 
dropped. Meantime, cheap and 
exceedingly poor German watches 
had come in, and had given the 
low-priced watch a bad name. 
Only one English concern I know 
of makes cheap watches on any 
considerable scale, and that con- 
cern is “on the rocks.” 

Consequentiy, when the Inger- 
so'l watch came, it had prejudice 
to overcome. At the beginning 
of 1905, E. S. Daniells, who had 
served Robert Ingersoll & Bro. 
in New York and Chicago, ar- 
r-ved here to open up the British 





market. There had been a cer- 
tain amount of business done 
through wholesalers, but the 


market had never been taken se- 
riously in hand by the Ingersoll 
people. Mr. Daniells was not 
long in exhibiting the required 
amount of seriousness. He be- 
gan practical operations on the 
1st of March, 1905. At that time 
it may safely be said that no one 
was selling watches by the gross. 
The old prices of Swiss watches 


had been brought down through 
competition, but a jeweler still 
regarded $10 to $25 as about the 
right price for a watch. The 
jeweler was regarded as the only 
serious trader from whom a watch 
could be bought; anybody who 
bought a cheap watch at the 
draper’s or stationer’s either re- 
garded it as a thing to give a boy 
who would “wiggle” the works 
about with a pin sooner or later, 
or else bought it as a makeshift 
to use on some expedition which 
he thought would expose his regu- 
lar watch to undue risk. 

Now, Mr. Daniells did not re- 
gard Ingersoll watches at all in 
that light. His mission was to 
teach the British public that a 
5s. watch could be a practical in- 
strument, guaranteed as to its 
performance, and good enough in 
every way, except in outward 
show, for everybody. So, as he 
was selling a serious watch, he 
thought that the sellers of serious 
watches, namely, the jewelers 
(who still call themselves watch- 
makers, though they are not) 
were the people to handle it. 

The jewelers thought other- 

wise. When they sold a watch 
they expected to get at least £2 
($10) for it, and to make $4 or 
$5 profit, The three travelers 
whom the firm put on the road 
came back with the discouraging 
report that jewelers were not go- 
ing to sell a 5s. watch when they 
might sell a $10 one. They were 
deaf to the argument that it is a 
good deal easier to sell twelve 5s. 
watches than one 40s. watch. A 
catalogue circulated by post to 
jewelers had also a negative ef- 
fect. : 
It was perceived that a new 
outlet must be found. The trav- 
elers were sent out again to put 
the proposition up to stationers 
and hardware dealers, and each 
traveler promptly turned in or- 
ders worth from $300 to $500 
a week. 

The Ingerso!l watches are sold 
on quality, cheapness, large fac- 
tory output, and advertising. 
These elements are, of course, 
closely interrelated and interwo- 
ven. Advertising would not sell 
them if they did not have quality; 
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cheapness was the fruit of matiu- 
facture on a large scale. 

To emphasize this last pdiht, 
and especially to bring it hohe 
to the minds of dealers, afi in- 
genious prize offer was tried 6ut 
in the particular area of the cotin- 
try which had been chosen for 
experimental work—the large in- 
dustrial section having Birmirig- 
ham as its center. Advertisemeéiits 
were put in the papers, contaitiihg 
a guessing coupon. They stated 
the output of the Ingersoll. fac- 
tory. for several periods of six 
months each, and five hundfed 
watches were offered as prizes to 
those persons who could gutess 
the ri for the previous half- 
year. he guessing coupon had 
to be countersigned by some 
dealer in Ingersoll watches. As 
they came in, they were sorted 
according to the dealers coun- 
tersigning them, and by arrange- 
ment, the dealer who counter- 
signed a certain number of 
guesses received, on a graduated 
scale, a rising discount on his 
purchases of Ingersoll watches. 
This, and the work of the trav- 
elers, put Ingersoll watches into 
several hundred stores in the dis- 
trict covered, within a couple of 
months. 

Very soon, however, the In- 
gersoll advertising was put into 
magazines and newspapers of na- 
tional sale, with an aggregate cir- 
culation of 14,000,000. This ad- 
vertising was worked for all it 
was worth. It sold the goods out 
of the stores of the dealers who 
stocked them, and it also got the 


goods into ftesh stores. Travel- 
ers carried examples of the ad- 
vertising, intluding proofs of full 
pages in the Daily Mail, with 
which Mr. Daniells made a con- 
tract aggregating a large amount 
of space. This large public ad- 
vertising exercised the  well- 
known effect of influencing deal- 
ers as well as customers. By this 
time the dettiand had become so 
great that the most difficult prob- 
lem of the ae: was keeping 
dealers supplied. The cable was 
busy urging the factory to ship 
more watches, and the moment a 
shipment arrived it had to be 
shared out to the clamorous re- 
tailers. 

From the first year the Inger- 
soll watch has had a monthly 
house organ, called Watch Words, 
the sole object of which is to he'p 
the trader. It contains hints and 
help on window dressing and on 
shop keeping in general. It shows 
retailers how the Ingersoll peo- 
pte will help them and share in 
the expense if retailers want to 
advertise Ingersoll watches. Elec- 
trotypes and copy are served out 
to all dealers who will use them, 
and a very considerab!e amount 
of Ingersoll watch advertising 
has been done and paid for by 
retailers themselves, who get all 
the help that they can use from 
the central office, both in adver- 
tising and in window dressing. 

When Robert H. Ingersoll & 
Bro. took over the Trenton 
Watch Factory and began to 
make the Ingersoll - Trenton 
watch, jewelers had begun to feel 











About NEW ORLEANS 








3 The value of 
New Orleans prod- 
ucts in 1909 was 
more than $100,- 
000,000 —an_in- 
crease of 100% 
since 1900. Its 
industrial activity 
is growing every 
month, and _ its 
people are full of 
the sprit of prog- 











An unusual service is of- 
fered advertisers in the ad- 
vantageously distributed cir- 
culation of 


The New Orleans Item 


Of its more than 30,000 copies daily, 75% 
is strictly city circulation, while 25% 
goes out into the suburbs. We prove it. 


ress. SMITH & BUDD CO, Foreign Representatives 
New York 


Chicago St. Louis 
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Peary’s Proofs 


OMMANDER PEARY’S 
contract with Hampton's 
Magazine provides that his proofs 
shall first be given to the world 
through this publication. Ac- 
cording to present plans the in- 
stalments of the Commander’s 
narrative appearing in June, July 
and August will contain the rec- 
ords and scientific observations of 
his trip to and from the Pole. 
These proofs will not only con- 
firm the belief in Peary on the 
part of his millions of friends: they 
will answer his critics and prove 
his claim beyond cavil. 


HAMPTON’S 
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A very prominent adver- 
tiser speaking of the March 
issue of 





FARM CIFE 


CHICAGO 


said: You can’t find its 
equal anywhere among farm 
papers. 


Send for copy and get ac- 
quainted with the paper you 
ought to use to reach the farm- 
ers of Illinois and adjacent 
States. 


Address: 


FARM LIFE 
1322 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


or 
S. E. Leirn, Manager 
150 Nassau St., New York 

















that it was not so wise to cut ow 
the cheap watch trade as they 
thought it was when they first 
began cutting it out. They, 
therefore, responded a great deal 
better to the proposition that the 
Ingersoll-Trenton watch should 
be handled by jewelers alone than 
they had to the proposition that 
they should handle the 5s. Inger- 
soll watch. The cheapest Inger- 
so!ll-Trenton Watch is a $5 arti- 
cle. This and every other Inger- 
soll watch is sold on a protected 
price basis, and Ingersoll-Trenton 
watches are only sold through 
jewelers. They are practically 
putting out of the market every 
other watch of the same approxi- 
mate price, and in the higher 
grades are taking a lot of busi- 
ness away from the middle-class 
watch trade, too. 

The Ingersoll watch business 
in Great Britain has in five years 
grown from a very small begin- 
ning to a very large concern, and 
it is still growing. The office or- 
ganization is very scientific and 
modern, card indexes being used 
in a number of ingenious ways, 
not only to keep various promo- 
tion departments going, but also 
to furnish statistical information. 
Mr. Daniells offered me in a pic- 
turesque way evidence of how the 
business has grown. He showed 
me the original ledger, which 
held all the accounts required 
during the first year—a _ smal! 
bound book of perhaps 120 pages. 
Alongside of it he was good 
enough to get out for my inspec 
tion the existing loose-leaf led- 
gers, which made a couple of 
piles almost reaching the ceiling 
from the desk on which they were 
put. 

About twenty travelers are eni- 
ployed constantly in the United 
Kingdom, besides several in 
Germany and the Continent of 
Europe generally, and there are 
men in several of the British 
Colonies. 

Tuomas RUSSELL. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis of- 
fice is sending out orders for the 
Health Merry-Go-Round Company, 
Quincy, Ill., to a large list of high- 
grade magazines, weeklies and juvenile 
publications. 
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Old Readers and New. 


A periodical may have too much new circula- 
tion for the advertiser’s good. Thousands of new 
names may come in every year, and in a few 
months drop out again. Such a subscription list 
is unstable, often completely changing in two 
or three years. Such a circulation is too fresh— 
it fails to secure the cumulative value of 
advertising. 


Other papers keep the same old subscribers 
year after year. As they receive little or no new 
blood, for many advertisers their lists soon “run 
out.” Such circulation is too stale—it is callous 
and unresponsive. 


FARM JOURNAL hits the happy medium —a 
circulation solid and stable in its main bulk, but 
one that adds hosts of new friends every year. In 
1906-07. there were 104,038 NEW NAMES 
added to the list; in 1907-08 there were 80,662; 
for 1908-09 there were over 138,000, and during 
"ora-10 there will be over 100,000. 


FARM JOURNAL is “Unlike any other Paper.” 


Forms for May close April 5th. $3.50 per line for over 700,000. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Printers’ INK. 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 


OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW York 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison, President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. Secretary, J. 1. 
Romer. General Manager, J. M. HOPKINS. 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 

New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutrus MATHEWS, Manager. D. S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. 

Chicago Office: 1502 Tribune Bldg., Telephone, 
Randolph 1098. Wm. S. GRATHWOHL, Mgr, 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Main 1151. 





Issued every Wednesday. Subscription price, 

two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 

one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
J. GrorGe FREDERICK, Managing Editor. 





New York, March 30, 1 
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Why There The condition 


prevailing in. the 
Is Little market for Beld- 


Demand for ng Bros., as de- 

Silk scribed in Print- 
ERS’ INK last week, while peculiar 
to itself in many respects, was 
also a significant indicator of the 
marketing conditions in the entire 
silk field. 

Mercerized fabrics have been 
trade-marked and advertised with 
remarkab‘'e success in the past 
eight years, and the very founda- 
tion of their success lies in their 
anti-silk arguments. The superior 
wearing qualities of cotton have 
been argued in so many subtle 
ways and from so many telling 
angles that the average midd‘e 
class consumer to-day actually pre- 
fers (or pretends to prefer) the 
mercerized goods to the real silk 
fabric, for many purposes. 

Now, of course, there has never 
been anything like a real “substi- 
tute” for silk and never will be, 
probably. It has quality of the inef- 
faceably individual sort that pearls 
and diamonds have. Its elegance 
and superiority is perfectly secure 
—except as it may be neglected by 
the market, due to the effective 


advertising of the group of mer- 


cerized fabrics. 


Like the brick manufacturers 
suffering undeservedly at the 
hands of cement advertisers, silk 
manufacturers need to apply the 
same means of stimulat:on that 
have been-so successful in the 
“near-silk” products. 

Authoritative statement of the 
silk situation, so much in need of 
remedy, is contained in the annual 
report of the Silk Association of 
America, presented last week. It 
says: 

The outlook for the spring season of 
1909 was exceptionally good. But when 
that season actually arrived buyers 
found it rather difficult to dispose of 
goods in a satisfactory way, as the cus- 
tomers’ demands fell far short of their 
expectations, and as a result business 
began to slacken as buyers could not 
book repeat orders. With the unsatis- 
factory demand on the part of con 
sumers during the summer and fall the 
mills slowed down and ran on short 
time. 

When there is uncertainty as to the 
fabrics which are going to be worn 
there is always a lack of confidence in 
the silk market. Manufacturers do not 
want to take chances, and therefore the 
looms do not run to their fullest ca- 
pacity, and it is just such a condition 
that has confronted the silk manufac- 
turers for months past. 

It is by no means the first time that 
American silk manufacturers have been 
confronted by conditions similar to the 
present, and. remedies have been dis- 
cussed over and over again wherever 
two or more silk manufacturers have 
been gathered together. Formerly 
diversified production was said to be 
the sovereign cure for all the trade ills, 
and gradually the industry has adapted 
itself to the manufacture of a wide 
variety of silk goods. The most beauti- 
ful silken fabrics, the product of our 
American mills, both in broad goods 
and ribbons, rivaling Lyons and St. 
Etienne in craftsmanship, color and de- 
sign, are now offered to the American 
woman. Certainly this has been a great 
step forward for the silk industry, but 
when fashion turns away her face the 
silk manufacturer always finds the ne- 
cessity of dealing with the problem 
of how to bridge over the chasm of 
no demand. 


“Bridge over the chasm of no 
demand!” There is no way to 
bridge such a chasm, except the 
negative way of shutting down or 
producing on speculation—neither 
of which alternatives can be said 
to constitute “bridging the chasm.” 

It is pathetic and also unecon- 
omic for the Silk Association to 
s'gh over the beauties of the goods 
it makes, which it rightly describes 
as unrivaled by any foreign prod- 
uct. It is also absurd to say that 
the American woman does not 
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want them. She does, but she 
doesn’t know it, and few silk man- 
ufacturers have yet had either the 
courtesy or the business sense to 
tell her why she does—and set 
their spindles whirling as a con- 
sequence. 





Nothing is so 


The Auto significant o f 
and the changing rural 
Horse in conditions as the 
Rural big — of 
deman or 

Districts horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. One manufacturer who 


used to sell 40,000 vehicles an- 
nually is now selling only 11,000; 
while a considerable number of 
vehicle manufacturers have gone 
out of business. Some of the larg- 
est vehicle manufacturers in the 
country—witness the Studebakers 
—have begun in earnest to manu- 
facture automobiles. Even the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
has put out a high wheeled “auto 
buggy”—even which class of ve- 
hicle the farmer seems to have put 
behind him. 

It is obvious even to careless 
observers that if the farmers are 
cutting vehicle demand down by 
three-fourths or two-thirds, that 
they are buying something more 
attractive; for with the increased 
wealth of the farm they are cer- 
tainly not doing without trans- 
portation. 

The true situation is reflected in 
the figures discovered by an au- 
tomobile manufacturer canvassing 
agents. Six years ago there were 
but 900 people selling autos in 
this country; while a big auto 
manufacturer, who recently can- 
vassed all sellers, sent letters to 
19,000 who are in business to-day. 
A considerable bulk of them were 
in small towns; and not a small 
number of them either have sold 
or do now sell agricultural im- 
plements. The Buick success is 
laid to Mr. Durant’s astuteness in 
turning his agricultural implement 
selling organization into an auto 
organization, selling to farmers. 

There are 20,000,000 horses on 
American farms to-day, and they 
are not in any sense being dis- 
placed, The horse-drawn yehicles 


—especially buggies, etc—seem to 
be the greatest sufferers. 
However, exaggerated emphasis 
can easily be given to the auto- 
mobile and the farmer. It is only 
as an indicator of what other sim- 
pler products, generally bought by 
prosperous people, he buys that 
makes such facts interesting. 








Little Fear rn ons 

recent y sal in 

of Postal New Orleans 
Increase 


that he did not 
believe the bill providing for in- 
creased postage on magazines and 
other second-class mail matter 
would come up at this session of 
Congress, 

“For the present I believe the pro- 
posed increase in postage on second 
class mail matter is dead,” said Mr. 
Munsey, “and I believe President Taft 
and others who at first favored this 
unjust move have seen the error. The 
claim set up that it cost nine cents a 
pound to carry magazines and periodi- 
cials, and that this was respons‘ble for 
the big deficit in the Post-office Depart- 
ment, is ridiculous. 

“Another thing that will help kill 
the proposed increase is the discrimina- 
tion in the act. A few periodicals are 
singled out, while scores of other pub- 
lications of almost the same identical 
nature are allowed the benefit of a 
lower postal raté. 

“If any mail matter is being carried 
too cheap and detrimental to the in- 
terest of the people, I say raise the 
postal rate, and I do not care whether 
it affects my publications or not, but 
in bringing about this increase I think 
the Government officials should first be 
in possession of all the facts, and that 
all publications that are responsible for 
the deficit, if they are responsible, 
should be advanced in a like manner. 
The matter may come up again. but 
for the present I think it is dead.” 


This is, however, not the whole 
story. Not only is there likely 
to be no second-class postal rate 
increase, but there is likelihood 
of. some postal reform Tegislation 
going through. 

Debate on the post-office appro- 
priation bill, passed March 8th. 
disclosed a much broader view of 
the functions of the post-office on 
the part of congressmen than 
seems to have prevailed before. 
Except for the rule that a point 
of order made: by a single mem- 
ber precludes the consideration of 
any amendment of an appropria- 
tien bill providing for a change 
in existing law, the Postal Prog- 
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ress League proposition extending 
to all mail matter the $50 insur- 
ance against loss now secured by 
our ten cent registration fee for 
first-class matter and its proposi- 
tion for an experimental service 
on the rural routes for the year 
1911, with all mail matter col- 
lected and delivered within the 
different routes in one class at a 
rate of ten cents on parcels up to 
six by twelve by twenty-four in- 
ches—the size of ‘the ordinary suit 
case, no parcel to be over fifteen 
pounds in weight or six feet in 
length—would have become a sub- 
ject of serious debate. 

The Bennett bill providing for 
the above things is now before 
the Post-Office Committee and 
with a little pressure it will pass. 





“An There are many 

strong lessons in 

——— the character and 

career of the late 

James B. McMahon, the man who 

made the Fairbank products fa- 
mous. 

Perhaps the strongest of all is 
the example of his perfect align- 
ment with his house—the com- 
plete permeation of. his acts and 
thoughts with the aims of his or- 
ganization. He saw _ everything 
from the company viewpoint—his 
personal genius was lashed abso- 
lutely to the wheel of his organi- 
zation. 

Advertising men, in mass, have 
a general reputation for being flit- 
ters and nomads, and for cultivat- 
ing a cult spirit which prevents 
them from becoming closely ce- 
mented with the particular firm 
and the particular business which 
pays their salary. The internal ex- 
planation of this is in many cases 
the fact that they do not become 
part of the inner organization and 
endeavor of their house—they do 
not take on their shoulders the in- 
timate and vexing problems of the 
business and make them their own 
burdens. They continually think 
from an external viewpoint, and 
their position is quite frequently 
that of pleaders for things which 
they would like to see done for va- 
rious motives; such, for instance, 
as what might be said of them by 
other advertising men. 


INK. 


Such advertising men are conse- 
quently solicitors rather than ad- 
vertising managers working in 
close marketing harmony with re- 
sults, and balancing benefits to the 
firm in their own minds. 

The advertising business wiil 
have more Fairy Soaps and Gold 
Dust Twins when there are more 
men who are not advertising men 
of a cult, but sales and reputation 
builders for a particular product, 
and jealous ghee for the firms 
that pay their sa'aries 


The Percent- 5a\csmen and 
age Plan for °* les managers 
Advertising have for years 


been incited to 

Men strong efforts by 
means of a per- 

centage arrangement on sales. 


Profit is the biggest stimulator in 
employees, and many big employ- 
ers recognize it. 

It is becoming more and more 
widely practiced, to give advertis- 
ing managers the same incentive. 
A half-dozen prominent advertis- 
ing managers in the country have 
such an arrangement, and the new 
automobile combine has made the 
same arrangement with its new ad- 
vertising manager. The new ad- 
vertising manager for Babbitt’s 
has such an arrangement. 

This tendency is a direct recog- 
nition of the immediate sales-mak- 
ing power of advertising, and the 
potency of the advertising man- 
ager’s efforts. The straight salary 
system has had its abuses, and 
strong advertising men have be- 
come sales managers because they 
were unable to make employers 
give them the money they could 
earn. 

The earning capacity of adver- 
tising men is growing in_propor- 
tion to the recognition of the di- 
rect sales power of advertising and 
its importance to business promi- 
nence and success. The percent 
age plan, where advertising is 
made to carry the brunt of the 
sales making, is not only fair, but 
it will,make for broader and abler 
advertising men. A fixed salary 
is too ofter ‘iewed as a “berth,” 
whereas a c..ance to profit in ratio 
to ability to produce is a powerful 
stimulant to every faculty. 
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HIS is the home of the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company. Herbert Myrick, Presi- 
dent of the Phelps Publishing and 
Orange Judd Companies, is shown in the 
upper right-hand corner, and William A. 
Whitney, Vice-President and Advertising 
Manager of these Companies, in the lower left, 
Particular interest attaches to this picture 
for the reason that Mr. Whitney has just 
booked an order for 85 pages to be used in 
PRINTERS’ INK during the year—the 
largest single contract now in hand. As 
Messrs. Myrick and Whitney are both recog- 
nized as men who “know how” when it comes 
to advertising, the order mentioned is a re- 
markably strong endorsement of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S value to publishers. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHINGCO. 
12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
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A NEW SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
TO START. 





SIX IMPORTANT NEWSPAPERS’ IN 
AGREEMENT—TO START IN JUNE 
—NOW FOUR IN THE FIELD. 


As many newspapers of the 
country have waxed indifferent to 
the comic section, and as the bene- 
fits of co-operation for literary 
material have been realized, the 
Sunday magazine section, issued 
on the syndicate plan, has grown 
in favor. 

To-day there are three such 
magazines—the Associated Sunday 
Magazine, the Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine and the Literary Maga- 
sine. Yet still another one is 
scheduled to appear June 12th— 
the Monthly Magazine. The pa- 
pers that will incorporate it are the 
Philadelphia North American, the 
Washington Post, the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
the Chicago Tribune. 

The general managers of the 
“Monthly Magazine Section” are 
Abbott & Briggs. Lynn S. Abbott, 
who is vice-president of the new 
concern, was formerly connected 
with Success, later with Suburban 
Life and still more recently of 
Vogue and the Style Book. Ralph 
E. Briggs, who is second vice- 
president, was also once connected 
with Success. The president of 
the company is Robert C. Lewis 
and the secretary and treasurer is 
L. C. Haynes; men well known 
in banking circles. 

A. Rolker will be editor. 
Mr. Rolker is a one-time editor of 
Pearson’s Magazine and has been 
contributor to the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

Some trepidation has been in the 
air with regard to postal privi- 
leges for this unusual type of pub- 
lication, but nothing has come of 
it. The public generally welcomes 
the magazine section, which has 
developed a place for itself, and a 
distinct individuality. The first 
one had a long struggle, but has 
profited well from its pioneer 
work. 

As it stands now a consider- 
able portion of the important 
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newspapers of the country are us- 
ing one or another of these maga- 
zines, and the coming of a new 
one seems to give a stamp of 
solidity to this class of publica- 
tion. 


—_—_——+oe—— 


AD COPY CONTEST AT OMAHA, 

An advertising copy exhibit and con- 
test will be a feature of the next meet- 
ing of the Associated Ad Clubs of 
America, to be held in Omaha July 
18th, 19th and 20th. 

To make the work of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs more effective ana 
the convention more educational, the 
Omaha Club, which will be the host io 
the meeting, will offer four cash prizes 
for advertising “copy” and display all 
entries in a big show room, giving 
writers the benefit of showing their 
work; buyers the opportunity of seeing 
a display of the brains of men from 
all parts of the United States. The 
contest is open to any copy writer in 
America except members of the Omaha 
Club. 

The five prizes will be offered for 
the following classes of “copy”: One 
full-page department store advertise- 
ment; one half-page exclusive clothing 
store advertisement; one page for maga- 
zine advertisement for any manufac- 
tured article, and a suitable ad of not 
less than half a page to run in agri- 
cultural papers on a mail-order proposi- 
tion. 

The copy will be judged by the five 
best copy men to be secured and then 
the copy will be offered for sale, the 
proceeds to go to the _ exhibitors 
whether a prize winner or not. The 
prizes will be substantial. The list of 
prizes and particulars is being pre- 
pared by F, W. Harwood, secretary of 
the Omaha Club, who makes the an- 
nouncement. 

—_~+9--——__——. 


IOWA DAILIES REQUIRE CASH. 


The Iowa Associated Dailies comprise 
the first state association to take action 
in signing a written agreement to put 
their mail circulation on a strict cash- 
in-advance basis. The date for the 
change is set as pe 15th. The change 
will affect the following papers: 

Des Moines Capital, es Moines 
Register and Leader, Des_ Moines 
Tribune, Des Moines News, Davenport 
Times, Davenport Democrat and Lead- 
er, Burlington Hawkeye, Boone News- 
Republican, Sioux City Tribune, Sioux 
City Daily News, Burlington Gazette, 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, Cedar Rapids 
Republican, Cedar Rapids Times, Cen- 
terville Citizen, Charles City Press, 
Clinton Herald, Creston Advertiser, 
Creston American, Dubuque Times- 
Journal, Dubuque Telegraph-Herald, 
Fairfield Journal, Fort Dodge Chronicle, 
Fort Madison Democrat, Fort Madison 
Gem City, Iowa = Republican, Keo- 
kuk Gate City, ason City Times, 
Mason City Globe-Gazette, Mt. Pleasant 
News, Muscatine Journal, Ottumwa 
Courier, Oskaloosa Herald, Perry Chief, 
Waterloo Courier, Waterloo Reporter, 
and Waterloo Times-Tribune. 
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Have You Anything 
To Sell 


TO THE 


FARMERS 


KANSAS 
MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA 
IOWA and 
NEBRASKA P 


@ Tell them your story through the 
columns of 


The Weekly Kansas City Star 


@ It reaches 265,000 farm homes in 
Kansas City’s commercial territory. 








@ Its readers have been subscribers an 
average of eight years each. 


@ It isn’t an “exclusive” farm magazine— 
but it does reach the farmers because it is 
edited especially for them. 


@ Its circulation— 265,000 all paid-in- 
| advance—continually increases without the 
| aid of postcard or premium offers. 


| The Proof Is the Advertising It Carries 


@ Seen a copy lately? 
We'd like to send you one. 


265,000 Copies 50 Cents a Line 
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WHAT ‘ADVERTISERS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
POSTAGE RULES. 





COMMON MISTAKE OF MAILING CAR- 
BON COPIES AS 3RD OR 4TH CLASS 
— IMITATION TYPEWRITING’ BE- 
LONGS TO 3RD CLASS — PROPER 
POSTAL CLASSIFICATION OF AD- 
VERTISING MATTER, 





By W. H. Upson, Jr. 

Every business man is more or 
less familiar with the postal laws 
covering the dispatch of first-class 
mail, yet the average business. man 
knows very little of the third 
class, the class that is of direct 
concern to every advertiser. 

It is, of course, known in a 
general way that the third class 
includes all kinds of printed mat- 
ter not having the nature of per- 
sonal correspondence. The only 
exception to this is that newspa- 
pers and periodicals issued at 
regular times belong to the second 
class and are mailed under what 
is known as a second-class permit. 
The rate on this class is the low- 
est of the four classes but inas- 
much as advertisers cannot mai! 
their printed matter at this rate, 
it is of little or no interest here. 

The term “printed matter” as 
used in the postal laws is often 
puzzling to the layman, but by it 
is meant the reproduction upon 
paper by any process, except hand- 
writing and typewriting, of words, 
letters, characters, figures or 
images, not personal in character. 

Under this definition, typewrit- 
ing, letter and carbon copies are 
the same as written matter and 
take the first-class rate. One out 
of every ten persons are mistaken 
on this point and persist in send- 
ing carbon copies as third or 
fourth class. 

Imitations or reproductions of 
typewriting and handwriting, how- 
ever, which are obtained by means 
of the printing press, mimeograph, 
multigraph or other process of a 
similar nature, belong to the third 
class provided they are mailed at 
the window of the post-office in 
lots containing at least twenty 
identical, unsealed copies. If 
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mailed in lots of less than twenty 
at one time, they are regarded as 
first-class matter. 

Such imitation letters, or print- 
ed circulars of any kind, may bear 
a written, typewritten or hand- 
stamped date as well as the name 
and address of the sender or the 
person addressed. Furthermore, 
the name of either the addressee 
or of the sender, any date, or 
other additional imprinting can be 
inserted in the body of the letter 
without affecting its classification 


unless the added matter is per- , 


sonal in character and converts the 
circular into a personal communi- 
cation. 

Whether or not this additional 
imprinting is personal or such as 
to convert the circular into a 
personal letter may be determined 
by the number of identical copies 
mailed at one time. If more than 
twenty unsealed circulars are mail- 
ed at the same time, it is to be 


. taken as sufficient evidence that 


the addition is of an impersonal 
nature and the letters, therefore, 
mailable at the third-class rate. 

Briefly itemized, the third class 
includes printed books, newspa- 
pers and periodicals not admitted 
to the second class; circulars, 
miscellaneous printed matter on 
paper not personal in character, 
proof sheets, corrected proof when 
accompanied by the manuscript, 
pamphlets, advertising cards, 
photographs, blue prints and print- 
ed plans, catalogues, calendars, 
posters, and printed post-cards. 
There are still other admissible ar- 
ticles but they are of little inter- 
est to the advertiser. 

The most important thing to re- 
member about third-class mailings 
is that they cannot be sealed. 
Every piece of third-class matter 
must admit of easy inspection or 
it takes the higher rate of postage. 
This makes it impossible to seal 
circulars or catalogues in envel- 
opes by mucilage, wax or stick- 
ers. Stickers, however, can be 
used to hold down the flaps of a 
catalogue or circular when the 
ends are open so that the contents 
can be readily examined. 

On the tag, wrapper or envel- 
ope, in addition to the names-and 
addresses of the sender and ad- 
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dressee, may be printed any matter 
which could otherwise be mailed 
as third class. This means that 
the wrapper can be used for gen- 
eral advertising purposes, provided 
sufficient space is left for a legi- 
ble address, the postmark and 
necessary stanips. 

Many advertisers often wonder 
whether they are permitted to 
write a simple inscription in their 
catalogue as “compliments,” “sin- 
cerely yours,” “with best wishes,” 
and so forth. This is allowable 
so that advertisers can inscribe 
the name of the addressee with a 
simple dedication not personal. A 
serial number may also be written 
or stamped’ without affecting the 
classification. 

It is likewise allowable to -en- 
close a single card bearing the 
written name and address of the 
sender or an envelope bearing a 
printed name and address of the 
sender may be enclosed with a 
circular, catalogue or other third- 
class matter. 

Unlike first-class matter, third- 
class matter cannot be forwarded 
without a new prepayment of 
postage. Advertisers, therefore, 
who desire to keep their mailing 
list correct or whose literature is 
valuable, should place a notice -on 
the wrapper or envelope, asking 
the postmaster to send the names 
of all pieces undeliverable so that 
return postage can be sent. Other- 
wise, if the mail is of little or no 
value, it is destroyed and the ad- 
vertiser never knows what names 
on his mailing list are blanks. 

The limit of weight on third- 
class matter is four pounds, the 
same as on other classes, except 
on single books in separate pack- 
ages where there is no_ limit. 
Third-class -matter can also be 
registered or sent special delivery. 

A more intimate knowledge of 
the provisions governing the mail- 
ing of third-class matter would 
save thousands of dollars to ad-’ 
vertisers, to say nothing of public- 
ity value destroyed. 





The Germania Publishing Company, 
of Hamilton, O., which publishes the 
Deutscher Amerikaner, a German paper, 
has gone into the hands of a receiver. 
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ORDERS 


“Vat ve vant,” you know— 
all of us. Our little magazine 
called “Orders” is full of help- 
ful hints as to getting. orders. 
The numbers so far issued have 
devoted special attention to the 
following subjects: 

The Strength of Black and 
White in Advertising Illustra- 
tion. 

Printing Qualities of Various 
Kinds of Paper Used in Cata- 
logues. 

How and Why Color Pays— 
with Samples of Color Photo- 
graphs. 

The Cost of Printed Matter 
and Advertising in Relation to 
Returns. 

Some other live ones are com- 
ing. Only a few copies of the 
ubove are left—but as long as 
they last we will gladly send 
the set free on application—and 
we will forward-future issues on 
the same terms. 


Sree ARREARS. 
THE McFARLAND 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 

HARRISBURG .. . PENNA. 








es 

















Permanent Positions for 
High Grade Solicitors 











You can earn a very large 
income right in your own city 
by representing our trio of 
periodicals and working on 
our regular and special edi- 
tions. It’s unusually easy to 
secure ads for these editions, 
because the name of the 
Benedictine Fathers as pub- 
lishers stamp them as repre- 
sentative Catholic organs. 
Many of our representatives 
make from $3,000 to $5,000 
a year. Successful expe- 
rience is a-necessary qualifi- 
cation and a bond is required. 
‘It will pay you to look into 
this. Write us. 


BENEDICTINE PRESS 
Portland - ~ = Oregon 
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UNCLE SAM’S BUNGLING 
FOREIGN TRADE EX- 
HIBIT METHODS. 





STEEL TRUST SAVES AMERICA’S FACE 
IN BIG ARGENTINE EXHIBIT— 
MANY MANUFACTURERS IN BUILD- 
INGS OF OTHER COUNTRIES—IM- 
PORTANCE OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRADE—OTHER NATIONS ALERT. 





The recent humorous bickering 
back and forth between Germany 
and the American promoters of 
the proposed American Exposition 
in Berlin, serves as an _ indica- 
tor of the quips and quirks 
through which trade exhibitions 
pass. 

The Berlin exhibit, however, re- 
flects an admirably organized 
movement, headed by broad and 
powerful men; a condition which 
was not true at one time of the 
American portion of the coming 
Buenos Aires Exhibition in Ar- 


gentina, South America. _ 
South American trade is the 
richest trade prospect before 


American manufacturers to-day; 
but foreign competitors are more 
energetic and keen about it than 
we. As usual, in case of a world’s 
fair abroad, America is miserably 
represented. 

One reason is that the United 
States Government is so consti- 
tuted that it is greatly handicapped 
in this particular. As a rule, 
proper commissioners are ap- 
pointed at Washington promptly 
upon receipt of the news of a com- 
ing world’s fair abroad. That hap- 
pened in the case of the Argentine 
centenary of 1910. But, as soon 
as an attempt is made to put 
through an appropriation, the ob- 
jection is raised that the authori- 
ties have in mind to use the peo- 
ple’s money for the benefit of a 
few big American exporting con- 
cerns and the idea has to be 
dropped. In the meantime, every 
other nation of any commercial 
pretensions, even including little 
Holland, will be found working 
for dear life, in every way possi- 
ble, to have a separate building 
end an exhibit which will do it 
full justice. 


A United Siates commissioner 
was promptly appointed for the 
Argentine fair; but he had no ap- © 
propriation at ‘his command. He 
could not even make the neces- 
sary $2,000 deposit to secure space, 
The whole thing would have 
proved a fiasco, as far as the 
United States is concerned, if cer- 
tain of the resident Americans in 
Argentina had not realized what 
their humiliation would be in case 
something was not done. Conse- 
quently, they interested one of the 
most extensive exporting houses of 
America, the United States Steel 
Company. The latter has taken 
the matter up and has carried it 
to a successful conclusion, not 
hesitating to look at the proposi- 
ton in a broad-minded way, even 
putting forth every effort to ob- 
tain the co-operation of its busi- 
ness competitors. 

The United States will now 
have a building of its own and 
one of the largest. Our manu- 
facturing interests will be fairly 
well represented. Among the ex- 
hibitors in this building will be 
the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, the Fairbanks Company, 
the J. G. Brill Company, the Otis 
Elevator Company, the United 
States Steel Company, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the Oliver Ma- 
chine Company, the Monarch 
Typewriter Company, the General 
Electric Company, the New 
Haven Clock Company, the Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Company, 
Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Company, and Robert H. Foerder- 
er, Inc. 

But that does not tell the whole 
story. Strange as it may seem, not 
a small part of the American- 
made goods, which will be on ex- 
hibit at Buenos Aires this coming 
summer, will be in the buildings 
of other nations. This country 
will get no credit whatever in the 
minds of the South Americans 
for a large part of the reputation 
to which it can justly lay claim. 
This condition of affairs may be 
taken as characteristic of the 
short-sighted way in which many 
exporting houses of the United 
States go about getting foreign 
trade, 
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Arnold Arnold 
Covers Covers 
Never Never 
Fail Fail 

to Get to Get 
the the 
Telephone > : Telephone 
Order a Order 


Your Name on the Cover Gets the Telephone Calls ‘ 


The Arnold Removable Book 
Cover is the most effective telephone 
advertising proposition now on the 
market. 

Because:—-You reach only those 
you wish without paying for waste 
circulation. 


plainly before him every business 
day of the year it is easier for him 
to give you the order than to search 
through the directory for your com- 
petitor. 

This is a valued element not en- 
tering other advertising. This factor 
brought profitable returns to other 


You get more returns for less 
money than from any other medium. 

You place your name before the 
buyer at the very moment he is con- 
sidering a purchase, 


business houses and will do the 
same for you. ; 

You pick your ground with the 
Arnold cover and place your adver- 
tising where every cent counts. 





You please your customer by mak- 
ing attractive his unsightly telephone Send for Sample. We want you 
book, to know the value of these covers 

You give him something he keeps and if you will write on your busi- 
and your ad is read daily. ness stationery we will send you a 

You print your name and tele- sample cover for your own telephone 
phone number indelibly on his mind. directory together with full particu- 

With your’ telephone lars of our offer. 


ARNOLD SUPPLY COMPANY, 223 Sentinel Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Bd 


number 











With us outdoor publicity does not mean 
sticking bills and the painting of signs, but 
means the placing of your ‘‘Advertise- 
ment’’ in an attractive manner in especially 
selected localities where the most people 
will see it. ; 


BILL POSTING 


AND 


PAINTED SIGN DISPLAY 


COVERING GREATER BOSTON 


NOT IN THE TRUST 


§PRAGUE- NUGENT C0 


PAINTED DISPLAYS 
INDEPENDENT POSTING SERVICE 
iT ss Oe = 1 5 cel 











WHEN THE PRINTER FALLS 
DOWN. 





DON SEITZ OF THE NEW YORK 
“WORLD” TELLS SOME THINGS 
ABOUT TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS IN 
RETAIL ADS AND THEIR CONSE- 
QUENCES — ATTEMPTS TO GRAFT 
THROUGH THEM—APPRECIATION OF 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN- 
CREASED BY THEM. 





There are many trying occur- 
rences in the world of advertising. 
None are more vexing, perhaps, 
than the mistakes of the compos- 
ing rooms. They simply séem in- 
excusable from the advertising 
manager’s standpoint and he usu- 
ally boils over with rage when- 
ever there is an instance of it. 

It is a well-known fact the 
great, metropolitan dry goods 
stores make a practice of selling 
advertised goods at the advertised 
price, no matter whether the latter 
is considerably lower than cost 
or lower than it was meant to be, 
due to a misprint, or not. If the 
fault is that of the publication, it 
is generally the custom to send 
the bill for the money loss, the 
difference between the intended 
price and the advertised price 
times the number of sales, to the 
publication for settlement. Not 
infrequently such bills are of con- 
siderable size.. 

Don Seitz, of the New York 
World, has some ideas of his own 
in this connection. He tells of 
two instances of typographical er- 
rors in ads. In one case the 
World had to pay the Siegel 
Cooper Company $850 because of 
a mistake which brought forth a 
perfect avalanche of buyers. In 
the other, the same newspaper was 
compelled to pay Abraham & 
Straus in the neighborhood of 
$400 simply because an insignif- 
icant little numeral “1” happened 
to drop out, and goods which 
were to have sold at $1.75 were 
advertised for $.75 and went like 
“hot cakes.” 

Mr. Seitz is something of a 
philosopher. Instead of bemoan- 
ing such costly mistakes whenever 
they happen, he prefers to look 
at their more optimistic side. 
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“I find,” says he, “that one of 
these typographical mistakes once 
in a while is a profitable invest- 
ment. On the surface of things, 
I know it will not appear as such 
to the average newspaper pub- 
lisher, but from experience I can 
say that there is perhaps no other 
means by which an advertiser can 
be brought to a fuller appreciation 
of the worth of an advertisement 
he outs in a good newspaper than 
when his copy is not followed and 
something is advertised ’way be- 
low cost. After he has seen the 
eager hundreds crowd into his es- 
tablishment and clamor to reach 
the counter where the advertised 
article is on sale, he cannot well 
tell you face-to-face again that 
he feels any doubt as to the real 
value of your publication, or that 
you are not reaching the buying 
public. There are some instances 
on record, however, where things 
worked the opposite way, and 
opened the eyes of the advertisers 
to poor mediums.” 

Mr. Seitz inaugurated a system 
some time ago whereby every bit 
of World advertising is carefully 
read “by copy.” A large share of 
this work is done in the branch 
offices, where the clerks are not 
always busy. In this way, a great 
number of typographical mistakes 
of this character are discovered 
and rectified in subsequent issues, 
provided the same ad is to run for 
some time. It was found that not 
a few advertisers, especially the 
patrons of the want columns, 
would let their advertisements 
run for some days, although they 
were well aware of errors in 
them, and then come to the World 
office, just as if they had just dis- 
covered what had been going on, 
and demand and get a second run. 

But the big ads of the dry goods 
houses seldom, if ever, run a sec- 
ond day with the same copy, so 
that mistakes of this type with 
them are much less likely to be 
detected. It is with them, as has 
been stated above, that a mistake 
once in a while proves to be a 
blessing in disguise from the pub- 
lisher’s standpoint, bringing him 
and his patron nearer together 
than almost anything else can, ac- 
cording to Mr. Seitz’s views. 
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CREATIVE TELEPHONE AD- 
VERTISING., 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY'S 
SERIES DEFINITELY SUGGESTING 
USES—BUSINESSES BENEFITED BY 
THE CAMPAIGN—GOOD FROM STRA- 
TEGIC STANDPOINT ALSO. 





To many, telephone advertising 
has seemed more political than 
practical. This would seem to be 
borne out by the kind of telephone 
advertising being done in some 
cities. The fact that a franchise 
is due to expire, or that hostile 
legislation is in the air, has fre- 
quently been instrumental in start- 
ing a campaign. 

Many such campaigns have con- 
sequently lacked the creative force 
and practical appeal which others 
better considered have realized. 
The New York Telephone Com- 
pany, for instance, has recently 
put out an entirely new series, 
every one of which is a creative 
effort, not purely “good will ad- 
vertising.” Definite suggestions 
are made for the increase of 
definite uses of the telephone, in 
a way uniquely co-operative with 
classes of business. 

“Tt nas been my experience,” 
says H. K. McCann, the telephone 
company’s advertising manager, 
“that to get the attention of peo- 
ple, you must talk to them about 
something in which they are in- 
terested. Telephone service is in- 
extricably interwoven into our 
business and social life and _ its 
uses are so many as to be almost 
beyond enumeration. By picking 
out particular uses and writing a 
little human interest story around 
each in my advertisements, other 
uses have been suggested to my 
readers. I believe this sort of ad- 
vertising is constructive and brings 
an almost endless chain of good 
results.” 

In brief, Mr. McCann is “hitting 
two birds with one stone.” He is 
taking up one occupation after an- 
other and showing how indispen- 
sable the telephone is in connec- 
tion with it. For instance, one of 
the series is headed “Telephone 
the Theatre.” It explains how the 
telephone is “the stitch in time” 


in the matter of getting tickets. 
“The theatre-goer must insure 
his own convenience by making 
arrangements in advance,” reads 
the ad. “The quick and satisfac- 
tory way to do this is by tele- 
phone.” That ad has a definite 
appeal to many a man or woman 
who has long been undecided as 
to whether to put in a ’phone or 
not. It may just happen that he 
or she is devoted to the theatre. 


Telephone Your Want 


























aoe, have you a Telephone? 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
Buery Beit Telephone ts the Contre of the System. 


AN AD WITH TWO APPEALS, 





In that case, it is not at all un- 
likely that this little personal, in- 
timate touch, this human interest 
side, will prove to be “the last 
straw” and will bring them to sign 
the long-deferred contract. At 
the same time, the theatre people 
themselves are sure to be pleased. 
They will be just a little more 
kindly disposed toward the tele- 
phone company next time they 
think they have reason to regis- 
ter a “kick” or next time the mat- 
ter of putting in another trunk- 
wire is broached. 

The same is true of all the rest 
of the occupations mentioned in 
the series. “Every Telephone a 
Call Box for a Taxicab,” reads 
another ad. “Telephone Your 
Want Advertisements,” reads a 
third. The lay-outs are exceeding- 
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ly attractive. Each advertise- 
ment has its double-action effect. 
One rubs the fur of the taxicab 
people the right way; another 
soothes the newspaper men, who, 
because of their continuous use of 
the ’phone, are generally ready 
with complaints. Still others please 
the doctor, the butcher and others 
in the long list of workers. With 
each new suggestion to the general 
reader of a use for the telephone 
the arguments in favor of the lat- 
ter multiply with cumulative ef- 
fect. It is like a snowball rolling 
down hill. 

The only exception, in the series 
so far, has been the advertise- 
ment which takes up the business 
woman. All the others have re- 
lated to some one profession or 
occupation. Under the heading 
“Business Women. Value the 
Telephone,” dressmakers,  mil- 
liners, nurses, hairdressers and 
business women in general are re- 
ferred to, as is quite logical. 

A different ad has appeared, and 
is appearing, in the New York 
newspapers each week, running in 


“More thas ball of our orders are ceceres by telephone.” ways « 
Fib Avenve floret, 
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two of the later each day but only 
once in each. 

comparison of this newspa- 
per series of the New York Tele- 
phone Company with the present 
magazine series of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, which is of national scope, 
is natural. Certain of the ads of 
the latter series have been exceed- 
ingly good. “The Highway of 
Communication,” was the phrase 
which topped one of them. The il- 
lustration of a street lined with 
telephones will be recalled. It was 


effective. So, too, was the ad 
which was headed “The Finder of 
Men” and which showed a tele- 
phone instrument as if in the sky 
searching through a city below 
with a strong light. “The Instan- 
taneous Answer” ard “Every Day 
Magic” have been others. 
———_~+o- _ 


IT TAKES NO NERVE TO AGREE 
THAT THIS IS CRITICISABLE, 





Tue Livincston Seep Company. 
Cotumsus, O., March 18, 1910, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In last week’s issue of ‘‘P. I.,”’ George 
Ethridge criticised one of my ads. [| 
knew the shortcomings of same, and 
was obliged to Mr. Ethridge for “rub 
bing it in.’ However, it seems fair 











that somebody should criticise some of 
Mr. Ethridge’s creations, one of which 
I inclose. 
things in farm papers this year. 

Has any one on the staff of Printers’ 
Ink the nerve to put this in the “Little 


There are dozens of these 


Schoolmaster” with an appropriate 
comment? 


A. Krum. 


Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer, 
Boston, announces that his office facili- 
ties have been more than doubled by re- 
moval to larger rooms. Also that Ben- 
jamin Baker, A.B., formerly of the 
Boston Transcript, and late editor of 
The Navy, and Herbert M. Wilcox, 
S.B., chemical engineer, experienced in 
various industries, have been added to 
his staff. 





The Navasota, Texas, Advocate made 
its first appearance there March Ist. 
Formerly it was the Anderson Advocate, 
ublished in Anderson, Texas, until 
Nouns ist. 





Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, 
are sending out orders for the Ponpanic 
Medicine Company, same city, to week- 
lies of dailies published in the South. 
One hundred and twelve-line display 
copy is being ordered for insertion in 
March. 








7 vw 
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ie Advertising 
Managers 
Manufacturers . 
Won’t Crack or Show Advertising Agents 
Finger Marks Publishers and 


Printers 
Desiring a Trade Mark, 
Cover Design, Illustration, 
Magazine or Newspaper 
Ad possessing not only 
Artistic Harmony but 
TechnicalAccuracy should 
secure our service, 
i (Samples for the asking) 


Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place, 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don’t crack, curl or fray. 


Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 


outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of. ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece’ Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 


The Best Buy in Charlotte, N. C. 


On January 10th THE EVENING CHRONICLE reduced its price to 1 cent per 
copy. The circulation immediately more than doubled. During the first eight 
days a good many sample copies were distributed, but since January 15th the 
circulation has been absolutely paid. The rate-card published below, was in 
effect and strictly maintained before the increase in circulation. With the 
present circulation, which is constantly growing, naturally the rate must un- 
dergo a change. The wise advertiser will make his contract before the advance. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 




















Where else in the South can you get 


af 5,500 daily circulation in a live 4090 inches or less ....... 25c. per inch 
toon paper , : 
pee . 0 pmb canta dead 100 to 250 inches ........ 20c. per inch 
Published in the heart of the pros- 250 to 500 inches ........ 15c. per inch 
perous Piedmont section of the wed 500 to 1,000 inches ...... 10c. per inch 


linas, the most rapidly developing sec- 


tion in the South. ‘ 7 
Eighty per cent of the cotton mills SWORN mana: aa STATE- 








of the South are within a radius of MENT. 
one hundred miles of Charlotte. JAN. . JAN. FEB. FEB. 


Home of the South’s premier water- 1—2,900 17—5,000 1—5,900 17—5,400 
power development, now delivering 2—2,900 18—4,500 2—5,800 18—5,500 
125,000 _horse-power. 4—2,800 19—5,100 4—5,800 19—5,500 

294 miles macadamized roads in Meck- 5—2.800 20—5,400 5—5,800 21—5,400 
lenburg county, Charlotte, county seat. 6—2,800 21—4,600 7—5,700 22—5,500 

Eight hotels in Charlotte, and a 7—2°800 22—5,500 8—5.500 24—5,500 
ninth under contract. 8—2,800 24—4,750 9—5,800 25—5,500 





Five hospitals in Charlotte. 

City directory population 45,500. 

Six banks in Charlotte, one of the 
six being the strongest bank in North 
Carolina. 

Five office buildings, one the largest 
and tallest between Philadelphia and 
Atlanta, 

A $200,000 Y. M. C. A. home, and a 
$100,000 Y. W. C. A. home to be com- 
menced this spring. 

Four cotton oil mills and one cot- 
ton oil refinery with annual output of 
products of $6,000,000. 


10—5,500*25—5,000 10—5,500 26—5,600 
11—6,800 26—5,200 11—5,375 28—5,500 


12—6,200 27—5,300 12—5,500 ........- 
138—6,550 28—5,375 14—5,400 ......... 
14—5,600 29—5,725 15—-5,400 ........ . 
15—6,750 31-—5,800 16—5,350 ......... 


*On this date price reduced to 1 cent 
per copy. 








Average circulation Jan. 1 to 8...2,829 
Average circulation Jan. 10 to 31.5,508 
Average circulation Feb, 1 to 28..5,561 


THE EVENING CHRONICLE 


Receiving Full Leased Wire Service of the Associated Press. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


JNO, R. ROSS, BUSINESS MANAGER, 


Foreign Representativee—ROBERT McQUOID SPECIAL AGENCY, 404 Tribune 
Building, New York City; 311 Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Department by advertisers or printers, 








Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Address “* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ 
INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York. 














The reviewer has never been in the 
clothing business, but that isn’t neces- 
sary to appreciate the brightness and 
clever aptness of the ‘“‘Clothcraft Ad 
Book,” designed for dealers, and pre- 
pared by Charles Oswald, of the Joseph 
& Feiss Company, of Cleveland. The 
book is designed to assist the dealer in 


| 
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A VERY CLEVER AND PRACTICAL COVER. 


advertising the company’s line; and it’s 
bound to, unless the dealer is utterly 
a dead one. The cover, front and back, 
is an exact reproduction of a section of 
a mewspaper page, with the Joseph & 
Feiss double column ad, just the size 
as it appeared, showing in all its news 
page bearings. See cut reproduced 
herewith. Page three argues “Phe Why 
of Advertising Clothcraft,” page four 
“The How of Advertising Clothcraft.” 
Follow pages of real ads, in sizes for 
double-columns, or larger, with the ex- 
act layout of cut. and reading matter 
shown. Each page can pe torn otf 
along a perforated line and sent to the 
printer by the dealer. The dealer and 
the printer must be ingenious bunglers 
if they do not bring out the full force 
of such advertising co-operation. The 
beoklet is from the press of Davis & 
Cannon, Cleveland. 
* * * 

A leaflet upon how to bear the con- 
ductor that beats the streetcar com- 
pany, entitled “Every Last Cent,” is 


noticed here, not because of its merit 
as a business producer, for it seems ob- 
viously deficient, but because its short- 
comings are typical of a too common 
fault of booklet-makers—of overlook- 
ing, neglecting and otherwise slightin 
the full resources that are at the beck 
of every writer who sets out to com- 
pile a printed salesman. The printers 
have surrounded the type pages with 
an orange border and here and there 
have put in a dash of red. But no- 
where is there seen-the touch of the 
technical master’s hand, or of his first, 
second or third assistant. A_ blurred 
and untidy full page half-tone of the 
fare-registering contrivance under dis- 
cussion opens the argument. What a 
chance the. booklet overlooks! ‘The 
machine’s parts could have been used 
as illustrations. Instead of half-tones 
these should have been in line. To be 
sure, an artist would have to be called 
in, but he could have added 100 per 
cent to the value of the argument. Ten 
to one, the readers of this booklet—the 
officers of street railway corporations— 
would have been fascinated by such a 
detailed, illustrated analysis of the ma- 
chine. As it is, these readers may 
easily feel disgusted at the evident 
parsimony of the registering mactune 
makers. The booklet- bears the imprint 
of The Forest Press Company, 
* o * 

Here is a suggestion of the page lay- 
out that gives snap and pulling power 
to a booklet issuea by the English 





Good Individual Tastering at the Price if Non=Indivrdual Readymade 





THE DOUBLEBREASTED 
SACK SUIT-AND 
A GOOD ONE 


Except in blue serge 
doublebreastied socks ere Hite 
worn in summer but ere par 
treularly good for spring end 
fall : 





A change however, trom 
three to two buttons, with « 
lengthening of the lapel, adds 
# touch of summery freshness 
and style that is to be recom 
mended, particularly to the 
younger men. The model 
pretured is, however, suitable 
for almost any one, spring or 
summer. 

Almost any fabric will de 
—but light-weight, soft-tex 
tured wool ens—and blue 
sergee—are preferable t 
worsteds 

To order, $16, $18.50, $21 
$23 50 $25, $28.50. 

















WHITE SPACE WELL USED IN PAGE LAYOUT. 
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Woolen Company, about the spring and 
summer vacations of 1910. 
The illustrations, drawn by an artist, 
have escaped, for the most part, the 
awful wooden effects so often secured 
in a booklet of this kind. There are 
only eighteen pages. The size. is about 
four by six. A “good-form chart, on 
the inside back cover, shows when and 
where different varieties of men’s 
clothes should properly be worn. It 
gives an insurance of longer life to the 
booklet, incidentally. The booklet was 
printed by The Exline Co., Cleveland. 
* * 


“Snow-flake; the Perfect Printing 
Paper,” is the subject of a demon- 





strative booklet sent out by Butler- 
Brands, of Chicago. Presumably the 
paper stock of the booklet is a sample 
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of the company’s output. Certainly the 
half-tone cuts are meant to be demon- 
strations of the importance of paper in 
bringing out correct picture values, The 
half-tones are reproductions from pho- 
tographs and wash drawings that have 
been used by different houses on Butler 
paper stock. The selections make plain 
the co-operative importance of paper 
in securing artistic and forcible half- 
tones, whether of landscape scenes, au- 
tomobiles, shoes, chandeliers, pianos or 
drawings. A yellow tint and blue rib- 
bon border, suggesting a Far-Eastern 
desert scene, lends a decorative touch 
to the pages. The booklet works out a 
definite idea, and it should help the 
company’s market for its entailed book 
paper. The cover design represents an 
Arabian kneeling beside his camel, with 
arms upraised in supplication to the 
Silent Sphinx, which looms down 
through a fall of snowflakes. Its func- 
tion seems to be to prove how the paper 
works with colors that tell a story of 
mystery. 
. * * 

George P. Ide & Co., makers of Shirts 
and Collars, Troy, N. Y., have issued 
an interesting folder describing scien- 
tifically Halley’s comet—which has been 
adopted as the trade-mark name of a 
new collar. As Halley’s comet is oc- 
cupying everybody these days, and will 
continue to, this plan of trade-mark 
and this booklet are most ingenious and 
timely. The folder doesn’t bore by 
telling too much, and gives proper pro- 
portion to the advertising idea. 








HE series of inserts which we are run- 
ning from month to month in the Pnnt- 
ing Art Sample Book show what the 
real service printers, advertising agents and 
advertising managers, throughout the country 


are doing on “Strathmore Quality” Book 
and Cover Papers. 

If you have not the Strathmore Sample 
Books we will be glad to send them, or your 
paper man will furnish you. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Space Insurance 


The insurance of costly magazine and 
newspaper space through first-class Copy 
is imperative and calls for serious thought. 


_ The need of highly intelligent work in 
the production of Copy is obvious. 


The Ethridge Copy Department is 
especially organized to meet this need. 
We are exceptionally equipped to furnish 
Practical Copy based on the specialized 
thought of practical, experienced men. 


Ethridge Copy Insures Space. 


ARTISTS — COPY WRITERS — ENGRAVERS — PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


Madison Square Building, Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 


New York City 
Telephones: 7890—789}—7892—7893 Madison Square 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 

















A gentleman familiar with the 
rubber industry recently stated 
that it was yet in its infancy and 
would soon be one of the most im- 
portant manufacturing industries 
in the world. Whether this is so 
or not, the rubber tire business is 





STAR TIRES 

: in the Rubber, The Fabric, The 

Sw doc ad The Tresiee Pilg Beka sf 

|. "The Autoist’s Favorite Tire st 

 Netemade merely to sell, butto | 

Ask your Dealer or write us fora FREE. Catalog and | 
-“Nedra—The Motor Girl of Mars” 


The Star Rubber Co," iss" 





No. 1, 


important enough in its present de- 
velopment to call for advanced 
methods of advertising. Many 
splendid examples of illustration 
are being used by concerns in this 
line who have learned through 
costly experience that nothing 
short of first-class work in adver- 
tising pays. The advertisement of 
Star tires here shown (No. 1) is 
very far from being first class. 
The picture shows a desire to do 
something pretty, but the idea of 
Star gazing is not practical enough 
in these critical times to create an 
urgent demand for rubber tires. 
No. 2 is offered as a suggestion for 
making more profitable use of the 
space. It is strongly suggestive 





of tires, at the same time the 
trade-mark is kept well to the 
front. 


aR aan 

The advertising of paint has 
brought out some very excellent il- 
lustrative work from time to time 











OGRA Saat 





No. 2. 


This full-page advertisement of: 
Acme Quality is good. It carries 








the suggestion of cleanliness and 
ease of application and these two 
factors are important and inviting 
to the woman who contemplates 
the use of enamel paint in little 
ways around the house. 
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For the same reason that the 
paint advertisement is very good 
the card of the Alliance Machine 





Company is bad. It fails to at- 
tract. The real mission of art 
work in connection with advertis- 
ing is to point a moral or adorn 





illustration does 


a tale. This 
neither. It simply confuses and is 
a useless expense. 





In this department, last week, 
we criticised an advertisement of 
the Hudson bicycle, which was 
rather crude. The one here repro- 
duced is slightly better, but still 
very far from being good. The 
bicycle is again made secondary 
to the rest of the picture, which 
is bad tactics. The subject ad- 
vertised should always be made 
apparent at a glance so as to com- 
mand the attention of possible 
buyers. Why not make the bicycle 
the strong feature of the illus- 
tration as in the case of the tire 
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WATER AND GANDY 

“WHEEL PIT FULL OF WATER” 
Baltimore Machine 


te your inquiry of this 
using toreeveral yeas 
wide, transmitting 70 H.P. 
the water in our wheel 
water out of the pit 
and wipe the belt 


up. 
or several years, 
“ec it 4 





this Ad. and write for it to-day. 


THE GANDY BELTING COMPANY 











Baitimore, 
New Youre Orrice: 86-90 Reade Si 





suggestion shown above? Such an 
illustration need cost no more 
than the one under comment. 
* * 1 

If one were disposed to be very 
captious he could have lots of fun 
with the water and Gandy effort 
here shown, but since the purpose 
of this department is to help 
rather than ridicule, we will mere- 
ly say that there are 99 different 
ways of improving the illustration 
any one of which is almost obvi- 
ous at a glance. There is too 
much detail in the illustration. 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
98 lines. Cash must accompany order. 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
D Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





w. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
H. CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
A General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the world. 





An Opportunity 


Certain conditions make available the business 
management and controlling interest of an estab- 
lished and widely-advertised correspondence 
school of high character, teaching technical, 
legal and general subj Well organized, 
good list of active students, complete equipment 
and in good financial condition. Fifteen thou- 
sand cash required, but this part will be made 
easy for the right man. A rare opportunity. 
“A. P. Y.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 














REAL ADVERTISING 
ELVERDADERO ANUNCIO 


An English-Spanish monthly. Mgr. Fredericks 
Int'l Cor. Schoo! writes, ‘“thave had excellent 
results and sold three courses from my ad." L. 
MACLEAN BEERS, Publisher, Box 1078, 
Havana, Cuba, Sample copy on request. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 








Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 





THE producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





4 Baed Colored Alabamian, greatest weekly Ne- 
gro Journalin Alabama, reaching strictly well- 
to-do subscribers, printed on coated paper. Ask 
for rates. COLORED ALABAMIAN, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., or 1914 Annin Street, Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BILLPOSTING 


FRED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CaNnapA, ‘limes Building, New 
York City Send for estimates. 














ENGRAVING 


Kitas ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone. 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating, TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c, per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVINGCO., Youngstown Ohio. 








FOR SALE 


For SALE—Plates, stock and machinery to 

facture ive line of popular paper 
covered novels and other books, Will be sold 
for about one-tenth original cost, and upon easy 
terms, necessitating no capital. Rare chance 
for a young man to engage in printing 
and publishing business. For particulars ad- 
dress Box “‘C. 19," case Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


ANTED.—Experienced Sales and Advertis- 

ing Manager for an advertised specialty 
appealing to the drug and generaltrade. Please 
reply, stating experience. ‘'B, K.’" Box 1124, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A first class advertising solicitor. 
One who has had experience in automobile 
advertising. An attractive proposition to a 
man who can show results, Address “M. N.C.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Man Wanted 


ExFERis CED copy man who knowsagency 














ERE’S a question constantly fired at me— 

“Which kind of advertising do you think 
best, newspapers or circulars?” My invariable 
answer to this is another question, viz., Which 
do you think best for a gun, POWDEB OR 
SHOT? What the powder does for the shot the 
newspaper does for thecircular or booklet, VIZ., 
gives it a chance to “get there.” FRANCIS I. 
MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





q s and can deliver the goods. 
Good opening for man with initiative and capa- 
city. Address ‘‘Agency,” care Printers’ Ink. 





Geer opportunity for newspaper advertising 

manager on a Sunday oo having the 
largest circulation in its field, Full charge will 
be given to man who can te his ability. Ad- 
dress ys aa particu to “W. C.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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RINTERS WANTED —We have good posi- 

tions open for competent ad. and job composi- 
tors, linotype operators, make-up men, cylinder 
and job pressmen. Free registrationand special 
terms: offered. Established 1898. No branch 
offices, FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 








Mail Order Correspond- 
ent Wanted : 


I want a live wire, capable 
mail-order correspondent. Pre- 
‘fer one with mine or promotion 
experience, although this is not 


ey essential with  re- 
sourceful man. Give full details 
of past performances, salary, 


age, experience for the past five 
years and any details that will 
give me an intelligent under- 


standing of your ability. Un- 
limited possibilities for ener- 
etic, ambitious man. “SECUR- 


TIES,” care Printers’ Ink. 

















LISTs 


5 500 live canvassers’ names for sale. All 
’ have bought and paid from $6.00 to 
$20.00 cash for canvassing outfits, and most have 
ordered and paid for goods in addition. Have 
been agents for perfumes, toilet specialties and 
extracts. Suitabie for any other line. Com- 
plete list outright to one party only for $400.00; 
or $100.00 a thousand and not agree to not dupli- 
cate. Send $50 00 for sample 500 for tryout. If 
satisfactory, will give option of 30 days on the 
balance. THE SOYER CO, OF AMERICA, 
Meadville, Pa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





Linotype composition for the 
trade; estimates promptly given. Address, 
YONKERS DAILY NEWS, Yonkers, 
New York, 





seOurR CONTEST FELL FLAT” says 
your competitor when my plan for 
meeting Contest Competition is used. The 
surest result getter out. Address THOMAS 
G. TROY, Peoria, Ill. 





END 10 cents for 6 months’ trial 
subscription to BEACH’S MAG- 
AZINE of BUSINESS. Teaches 
Business, Business Systems, Book- 
* keeping, Accounting, Shorthand, 
® Advertising, Law, Correspondence, 
Short Cuts, etc. Splendid business 
stories. E.H. BEACH, Publisher, 000 W. Fort 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 











PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C, Established 1869. 


























POSITIONS WANTED 
AOVEeTISING SOLICITOR — High-class. 
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YOUNG MAN, 23, subscription manager and 
assistant circulation manager. Expert jn 
oes and devising fescome for prompt 
and accurate service in clearing subscripti 
“C. J.,"" care Printers’ Ink, . a 


RAINS and IDEAS—American (20) possess. 
ing 4 years thorough business a publishing 
experience desires to connect with newspaper or 
advertising concern. Can sketch and will go 
anywhere. ‘ HIGH CLASS," Printers’ Ink, 


APVERTISING—Young man. Seven 
experience with well known firms. nowl- 
edge all branches publicity. Capable taking 
entire charge, wishes to make change. “L.P.B,,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


OUNG MAN, age 27, who is an Interna- 

tional Correspondence School graduate in 
advertising, and has written ads for all lines 
of retail business, would like position as 
assistant to Advertising Manager of a reliable 
department store. Addre~s ‘*Box 644," Mitchell, 
Indiana. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY _ 
DETAIL MAN 


Young man, thoroughly familiar with all details 
of print ngs engraving, estimating, proofreading, 
expert in handling art work of every description; 
have had ten years’ experience with two of New 
York's foremost advertising agencies; moderate 
salary; references as to ability, character, &c., 
furnished. Address‘‘T M.X.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 








ears’ 











Business and Advertising Mgrs. 
Anywhere, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen ; 


Do you want to hire a good advertising man 
who will start in with you at $35 a week ona 
make-good basis ? 

Am. now handling the advertising of a 
large wholesale house in a middle-western city. 
I organized this advertising department about 
a year and a half ago, also built up a good 
mailing list, and am conducting a follow-up sys- 
tem that is a big paying factor. My work is 
producing very profitable results (“highly satis- 
factory,’’ the president told me) but there's a 
reason for my desiring a change. 

Have a large stock of initiative, coupled with 
good advertising instinct and ability, and the 
salary figure mentioned above is a very reason- 
able one considering the class of work I turn out. 
Can also write forceful letters and install a 
follow-up system that will prove a clinching 
argument in my favor. 

rop me a line or two and give mea chance 
to show you what I cando. I'll measure up to 
your requirements or forfeit my salary. 
Yours very truly, 
Box “A, K.’’ 61, Printeis’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS is 


M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on —~ 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifi 
Ave., New York City. 











PRINTING 


OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. —Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 





Also have general knowledge Publ g 
business, and unusual versatility as executive, 
Ad-writer, and technical writer, will consider 
change. Address, ‘Box C.,'’ care Printers’ Ink. 





ig presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. p- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 lafayette St., N. Y. 
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A Roll of Honor 











having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 





statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


: Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 08, 6,561, 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
(4 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Jan., 1910, sworn, 18,272. 
You can cover Bridgeport by 4 using 

in 


Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 copies daily; Sunday, 13,229. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Ha Union. Average year, 1909, 
16,541. E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y.” / 





New London, Day, ev’g. Average for 1909, 
6,736. Sells more papers than houses in city. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished. 





Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1909, 36,966 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. 14,414 copies each 
issue. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and Sunday, 17,403. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N, Y¥. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1 75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actua 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,825. 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 





Ww 





other or Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


§2™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Stats ot 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KHKKKKK 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. It 
is not disputed that the Chicago Record-Heraid 
has the largest net paid circulation of any 
two-cent newspaper in the world, morning or 
<7 
§@7™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Heraid is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 











Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Hvening Star. 
20,874. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 5,122. 


Circulation for 1909, 


INDIANA 
Evansville, ournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A.,N. Y. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
John A. Murray, Rep., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 


4 
Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641 


South Bend, 7ridume. Sworn average Dec. 
1909, 10,843. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily, Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Feb.,’10, 17,057. 


Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Zve. ge Only daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1908, 
4,885. E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 





KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald, D. av.,'og, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802, Week day, 6,697. *‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky,” 


Lexington, Leader, Average for 1909, evening, 
6,456, Sunday 6,899. E. Katz. 


Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. 


W. H. Gannett, 
publisher. 


Actual average, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 
Phillips, Maine Wocds and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 1,977, 
Portland, Avening Express. 


Average for 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 


elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909, 
76,976; Sunday, 98,436. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. 


News Publishing 
Company. 


Average 1909, 83,416. For Feb., 
1910, 91,094. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Avening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tei tk ivy 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 


Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 


Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


Wee We Ye We Ye 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 





Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper, Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1909 av. 8,868. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. ‘I'wo cents, 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 


February 
AVERAGES, FEB., 1910 
The Sunday Pest 

260,97 | 


Gain of 19,357 Copies 
Per Sunday over Feb., 1909 


The Daily Post 
287,734 


Gain of 34,792 Copies 
Per Day over Feb., 1909 
Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574. 
Worcester, Gazette, evening. Average year, 
1909, 16,775; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Feb., 1910, daily 
10,857, Sunday 11,786. Greatest circulation. 





Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,826; Jan., 1910, 21,682. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth. Evening Herald. Daily average 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending 


Dec. 31, 1 101,250. 
taht The absolute accuracy of Farm, 


Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 

most profitably. 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7ribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 26,687. 
Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,465. A.A.A. 


CIRCULATI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
‘. Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

Tribune for four months end ng 

December 31, 1909, 88,197. 

RM il Average circulation of Sunday. 
ing Company 7,ribume for same period, 73,121 





erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Feb., 1910, evening only, 
76,800. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Feb, 1910, 81,481. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
©0 goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
ye: Sunday (@@). In 1909 av- | O@ 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. verage, 1909, 16,113. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. — ‘ 


8t. Joseph, New-Press, Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 





8t. Louis, National Druggist(@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148, 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Couricr. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 
Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Yearly average, 
1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,326; 1909, 19,062. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 562,905. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday. 86,- 
7317, daily, 46,284; EZuguirer, evening, 26,596. 

Buffalo, Avening News. Waily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Herald. Uaily average for 1909, 6,686. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daly News, evening. Av- 
erayve circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certihed byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 

Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 

Chi » weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 

Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 226,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, I9lo, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,955. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1610, 5,547. 

Schenectady, Gazetfe, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,476. 


Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,266 last half 1909. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N Y. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,468; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,820. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Aver., 1907, 5,393; 1905, 
5,782; 1909, 7,346. Growing some. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,450. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1909, 84,165, Feb., 1910, 
79,761 daily; Sunday, 111,504. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 

Dayton, Actual 
21,217. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. 'o9, 439,467. 

Youngst , Vi . D'y av.,’o9, 15,838; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 

6,659; for 1908, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Journal. average, 


diraé, 








Oklahoma City, Zhe Oklahoman. 30,909 
copies each issue. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 

313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 

179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 

in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary, Its 

circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster. 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (@@) Feb- 

Tuary average circulation. Sundays, 

64,082 ; Daily, 43,517. For over so 

ears the great newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest. More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspap-r. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g a’'y. Average 1900, 7,785. 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr, 


Erie, Times, daily. 21,634 copies 
each issue, A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation: than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 

Harrisburg, /¢elegrafh. Sworn aver. 
age Feb., 1910, 16,775. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. 
paper in Johnstown. 


Only evening 








In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
FEBRUARY, 1910 


287,963 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 
“THE BULLETIN” circula- 


tion figures are net: all dam- 

aged, unsold, free and returned 

copies have been omitted. 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 
Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 


jb. 











Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,826. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,517: 1909, 6,622 (O@). 


AAAL AAA a 
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Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Whe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 

onor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 
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vniladelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
Besides the Guarantee 


aper. 

GUAR fear, it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
ZA most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '09, 11,643. Feb., '10, 12,294. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson, Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 


GVAR Ge ependent. Has Chester Co., 
c= N5 and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
EE to home news, hence is a home 


paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Zvening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,0383—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
a 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 





(@O). Avening Bulletin, 45,991 aver- 
age 1909. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 5,287. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1909, 5,311, 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (©©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,9659. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,6: 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Commercial Appe.:, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70,179. Smith & Budd, Representa. 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 86,664; for 2909, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,660. Only 
El! Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,281. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
(909, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 

8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1gog, $,184 Examined by A. A. A. 





VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1909,3,756; Feb. , 1910, 
3,923. Largest circulation. Only evening paper 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its Dec. ’o9, cir. of 
64,246 daily, 84,862 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
‘ of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In1 Times beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 






Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily, 18,798. 
Sunday, 26,155. ere, ee 

Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1 
18,829, ag year, 1900, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Feb., 
1910, daily, 5,362; semi-weekly, 1,791. 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960, 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,122 (@@). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, The Journal, eve., 

Ind. daily. Daily average for 

12 mos., 69,647: for Feb., 1910, 

62,871; daily gain over Feb., 1909, 

3,579. Nearly 60% of Milwaukee 

homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 

Supreme in its field for both 

classified and display advertising. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Daily Yournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991, Examined A. A, A. 


T WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 5,126; semi-weekly, 4,994 






41 Park Row. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Feb. 
‘og, 17,191; Feb., '10, 19,803; daily average 
for 'og, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Feb., 1910, 
43,285; weekly 1909, 27,060; Feb., 1910, 29,671. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 56c. in. 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Jan.,'10, 80,941, 
(Saturday av., 36,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 80,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1 
daily 99,289, weekly 46,936, ” 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














COLORADO 

YAnt advertisers get best resuits in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
THe Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than al] the newspapers in 

Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

ted oor and Swnday Star, Washington. 
), carries double the number of 
Want ‘Aas of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
TWane Ad Medium of Minneapolis, 


T# E Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Feb., 1910, amounted to 179,844 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 22,452. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
Bi Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
it gives results. One centa 





MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 











MAINE 

TRE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

S"HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
I than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baitimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Zvening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. T a ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


tr tek ek 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
These Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


te te te tk He ik 


IROULATI'R "THE ME Tribone is the oldest 
,, "Tikisneapolis daily. All ad- 
/* vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
vidune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a Vine, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Su 














word. Minimum, léc 


MONTANA 
TH Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 
NEW JERSEY 
Ts Jersey City Yersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
TS Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. 1c. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
Ts Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,909. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THe Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THe Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the- Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
T= La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception, (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreai. 
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[@O) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





their circulation.” 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the.so-called gold marks (@@). 

















ALABAMA : 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. é 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1909, 
36,966 (OO). 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H 


Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago, Only “Gold 


Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (@@). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago ( ). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 

MAINE ; 

Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@®). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journal ( ). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


( ) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. ove 
‘P and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE tein ARS. 
Army and Navy Fournal, (0@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@®), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal”? and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Engineering News (@@). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Av.jcirculation over 17,000 weekly, 

Engineering Record (@@).. The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








The fe ere, Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American {@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Dai'y, now one cent—the best for the least. 


, OREGON 
Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit wers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 
The Oreg » (OO), blished 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


Bs PENNSYLV. 

The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. t is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,064; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(@) DISPATCH eo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 


quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
infl ial paper in tid . 





WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin {9@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Lvening 
Mail. Circulation 16,558, flat rate. 
The Globe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 

















The Oman & Bub Advertising 
Agency, Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, 
is sending out orders in six of the 
larger cities in Pennsylvania for 32,000 
lines for ‘‘Fleisher Clothes.” 


F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago, are 
using space in a large list of standard 
and class magazines, through the Chi- 
cago office of the Leven-Nichols Ad- 
vertising Company. 

The Gardner “Agency, St. Louis, is 
sending out 5,000 lines to Southern 
apers for the Olds Motor Works, 

ansing, Mich. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, is 
using 2,000 lines in the West for J. 
Wiss, Newark, N. 


The Jos. Traxler Company, Cincin- 
nati, is placing 10,000-line contracts for 
Elias Black & Sons (St. Ledger Whis- 
key). 


The Eckman Mfg. Company, through 
R. A. Foley, of Philadelphia, is making 
— with newspapers for 5,000 
ines. 


Herbert Kaufman & Handy, of Chi- 
cago, are not handling the account of 
the Pritzinger Catarrh Balm Company, 
as was incorrectly stated in these col- 
umns a few weeks ago. 








Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, are placing copy, thirty 
inches or more in size, in several large 
cities throughout the country for 
Frankel Brothers, makers of “Frankel 
System Clothes.” 





Quarter pages in the national maga- 
zines are being used by the Nichols- 
Finn Advertising Company in the in- 
terest of S. W. Straus & Co. A new 
plan to sell high-grade mortgages and 
bonds to savings bank depositors will be 
provided. This concern has bought the 
Atwood Building and will rename it the 
Straus Building. The Investors’ Maga- 
zine will be published for those who 
ape interested in investments of a high 
class. 





Magazines of interest to women are 
being used by the Nichols-Finn Adver- 
tising Company for the Siegel-Myers 
Correspondence School of Music, Chi- 
cago. 





A new campaign, covering a normal 
course for the Sheldon School, has just 
been inaugurated by the Nichols-Finn 
Advertising Company, Chicago. Pages 
in the national magazines, trade publi- 
cations and considerable newspaper 
space in New York, Boston and Chicago 
will be utilized. 


The Geo. Batten Company, New 
York, is sending out 1,000-line con- 
tracts to newspapers, to be used for 
Belle Meade Sweets. 





The Cudah Packing Compan 
through Frank Seaman, Inc., New Yor 
is sending out some additional business, 


Albert Frank & Co., New York, are 
sending out orders and copy for the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 





Some early copy is going out for the 
Boston & Maine R. R. from Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York. 





The Electric Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., has just au- 
thorized the expenditure’ of $20,000 for 
advertising a garden hose that is said 
to long outlast the ordinary rubber 
hose, and which may be tied in knots 
and dragged over the roughest surfaces 
without tearing or leaking. The ap- 
ropriation has been placed with the 
ichard A, Foley Agency, of Phila- 
delphia. 

a SS rs 


BOSTON ITEMS. 





The advertising of the Boston School 
Shoe manufactured by Lamkin & Fos- 
ter is being handled by the H. B. Hum- 
phrey Company. Daily and Sunday 
newspapers are being used. 

The Korrect Shape Shoe, made by 
Burt & Packard, Brockton, Mass., is 
being advertised in a list of general 
publications. The contracts are going 
through the A. W. Ellis Agency, 10 
High street, Boston. 








A large list of general publications 
is receiving contracts for the adver- 
tising of the Standish Worsted Com- 
pany, Bly wg ~~ The appropria- 
tion is handled by S. A. Conover, New 
saaae manager of N. W. Ayer & 
on. 





The F. P. Shumway Company has 
secured a good appropriation for the 
publicity of the Bigelow Carpet Com- 
pan lowell, Mass. Plans are being 
made for a list of general and special 
publications. Orders will go out in a 
few weeks. This agency is also placing 
contracts in general publications for 
the advertising of the Ames Shovel 
Company, Boston. 





Oliver E. Butler, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Christian Endeavor 
World, is now New England representa- 
tive for Leslie’s Weekly and Judge, 
with office at 24 Milk street. 
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new appropriation has been made 
Pie advertising of the Chickering 
Piano Company, Boston, and contracts 
have gone out to a large list of high- 
rade mediums through the Nolley Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York and Balti- 
more. wo hundred and twenty-four- 


line copy is used. 


appropriation: for the Gillette 
BE ind eeor Company for 1910 is re- 
ported to be the largest in the history 
of this concern. Leading magazines are 
carrying double-page spreads and the 
advertising is said to be very effective. 





eorge Miller has severed his con- 
ontbon with Wood, Putnam & Wood to 
o into the agency pusiness in Canada. 
fieny of the accounts placed by him 
are to be handled by A. E. Greenleaf, 
of the former agency. 





The Ernest J. Goulston Agency, 17 
Milk street, is placing some additional 
contracts for the advertising of Dr. 
Daniels’ Liniment. 


A large list of New England daily 
and weekly papers is receiving con- 
tracts from Walter L. Weeden, Wor- 
cester, Mass., for the advertising of 
Swift’s Lowell Fertilizer. | Contracts 
are for ten inches, plate matter, for 
two months. 





The New  Ergland Advertising 
Agency, 53 State street, is sending out 
orders to large daily and weekly papers 
and mail-order publications for the ad- 
vertising of the Friend Soap & Supply 
Company, Boston. 





In addition to the regular list of 
daily newspapers this year a list of 
magazines is being used for the adver- 
tising of the Glenwood Range, Taun- 
ton, Mass. All of this advertising is 
handled by G. H. Harmon, of the Morse 
International Agency, New York. 





Alls of the advertising of the Denni- 
son Mfg. Company, manufacturers of 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, Tags, etc., is 
to be placed direct this year. Adver- 
tising matters are handled by J. H. 
Dyer, of this concern, at 26 Franklin 
street. Contracts are going out at the 
present time to a large list of women’s 
publications and trade papers. Addi- 
tional mediums will be taken up in the 
fall. 

The C. I. Hood Company, Lowell, 
Mass., is placirg some additional con- 
tracts with country papers for three 
inches, fifty-two times, in weeklies, and 
every other day in dailies. Larger copy 
than usual is going out for a spring 
campaign to papers that already have 
contracts for the Hood business. 





Women’s publications are being used 
by the J. & Ayer Company, Lowell, 
Mass., for the advertising of Hall’s 
Hair Renewer. Formerly this business 
has been placed through advertising 
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A booklet that 


shows you howto 








reduce your ad- 





vertising bills 





=== SEND FOR IT== 


Contains facts and 
interesting figures on 
securing large re- 
turns from money 
invested in adver- 
tising. 


Whether you wish to 
use an inch or a col- 
umn—to secure mail 
orders or send peo- 
ple to dealers—this 











booklet will give you 
information worth 
money to you. Write 
for it to-day before it 
slips your mind. 








ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 

















134 Leonard St., New York | 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
ne r in the world. 

Ex onal news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 516 Orchestra Bidg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
application. 




















A Big Trade Journal Job 
for the Right Man 


_A New York trade journal pub- 
lisher wants the best man he can 
find as assistant manager; should 
have had successful trade publishin 
experience; should understand mod- 
ern publishing methods in. all de- 


partments; must have a creative 
mind and a high class corre- 
spondent. 


This position will pay a salar 
large enough to attract a broad- 
gauge young man; if successful he 
would eventually occupy a most im- 
portant position in one of the larger 
trade publishing businesses. 

All applications treated confi- 
dentially. Write fully. Address 
Box T 26, care Printers’ Ink. 











REMARKABLE 


ADDY’S GOODNIGHT STORIES, 

written and furnished by Far ner 

Smith, of Cedar Grove, New Jersey, 

are now printed over 1,000,000 times every 

evening. The Farmer says: THE CHILD 

OF TODAY IS THE READER OF 
TOMORROW. Write for rates. 


FARMER SMITH, Cedar Grove,N.J. 
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—THE 
Moving Picture News 


ex ae. Bring You Results 


TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 
Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 13th 8t.,N.Y. 





agencies, but this year everything js 
going direct and the contracts are placed 

y Wm. M. Fairbanks, advertising map. 
ager. 





Plans have been completed and a ligt 
made up for next year’s advertising of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. This account is handled by 
the Boston office of N. W. Ayer & Son, 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are makin 
up plans for additional advertising 9 

erald ponane. Large copy will be 
used in the daily newspapers. 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office has begun a campaign in a list 
of high-class ‘women’s publications for 
the i. Stern Ostrich Feather Com- 
pany, Kansas City. Orders have gone 
out for April numbers.  Thirty-line 
display copy is being used. 


Dr. F. Geo. Curts, Kansas City, Mo., 
is using a list of mail-order papers and 
a few farm papers with 375-line copy 
during March. 





The United Factories Company, Kan- 
sas City, is using a few mail-order 
papers in March, advertising the ‘‘Won- 
der” Kerosene Lamp. One hundred 
and fifty-line display copy is being tried 
out. H. W. Kastor & Sons, Kansas 
City, are placing the advertising. 





Renewal orders for the advertising 
of the National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Kansas City, are going out 
through the F. A. Gray Agency, same 
city. Small display copy is being or- 
dered for April and May issues of 
high-class wraskdies, magazines and farm 
papers, 


The Askin & Marine Company, 
through the L. C. Bartlett Service, 
Rochester, N. Y., is making 5,500-line 
contracts with Southern papers. 











To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office:. TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























The Standard Oil Company is send- 
ing out co %. for its gas stoves to pa- 

rs in ad itional cities. ‘This is to 
old rates on contracts. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 

CIRCULATION 143,054 
7 RATE 36 CENTS 
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BETTER FRUIT 
September 1909 


PACKING SPECIAL 

















| PUBLISHER BY * 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| HOOD RIVER, OREGON 






































Does “Better Fruit” Pay Its 
Advertisers P 


It does. It will pay any man who has a good article 
to sell to progressive and prosperous people—and 
particularly the man with something of use to people 
who earn their living out of doors. 


Why Does It PayP 


Because it is read by 10,000 men who raise all kinds 
of Fruit and thereby make all kinds of Money. Also 
their families, for fruit is both their vocation and 
their hobby. And Better Fruit tells them just what 
they want to know—how to raise “BETTER 
FRUIT.” They believe in it. It has proved its 
worth. They say they can’t get along without it. 








Send for sample copy and advertising rates 


BETTER FRUIT PUB CO. :: Hood River, Ore. 





112 PRINTERS’ INK. 


How Printers’ Ink 


KEEPS ON 
GROWING 


Each of the first three months of 1910 has 
shown a very large gain over 1909 in the 
amount of display advertising carried by 
Printers’ INK. Here are the figures for 
March: 








March, 1909 March, 1910 Gain 
Ist Week 23} Pages 38} Pages 644% 
2d Week 333 “ “as 213% 
3d Week 244 “ 6 49 % 
4th Week 173“ 74 224% 
5th Week 293 “ 444 « 42% 


Total, 1283 Pages. 217 Pages 68% 








For the entire three months of both years 
the record stands as follows: 


1909 1910 Gain 
January 101} Pages I817Pages 793% 
February 75} “ be 100% 
March 1282 * Bigs 67 % 


Total, 3053 Pages 5503Pages 80% 





No publication can keep on growing unless 
it deserves to grow, and the figures given show 
that the publishers of the country appreciate 
more and more the increasing value of Print- 
ERS’ INK as a medium for reaching advertisers 
and advertising agents. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street -:- -:- New York 



































